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PREFACE 

« 

By IsKAEL 60LLANCZ9 M.A. 

THE FIEST EDITION 

The Tragedie of Cymbeline was first printed in the Folio 
of 16Sd ; it is the last play in the volume, where it occupies 
pp. 369-899 (misprinted 998). 

The place of Cymbelme in the First Folio has led some 
critics to infer that it was included late, and as an after- 
thought. The text of the play is certainly unsatisfactory, 
and possibly represents in many cases the poet's ^^rough- 
cast notes" rather than his finished work. 

DOUBTFUI. PASSAGES 

The Vision in Act V, sc. iv, was probably by some other 
hand than Shakespeare's; it recalls the problems con- 
nected with the Masque in the Fourth Act of the Tempest; 
in both cases it is important to remember the fondness for 
this species of composition during the reign of James I. 
The Vision may have been inserted for some special Court 
representation* 

The exquisite simplicity of the dirge sung by the broth- 
ers over the grave of Fidele (Act IV, sc. ii) seems to have 
raised doubts in the minds of certain commentators as ta 
the authenticity of the lines ; they have found ^^something 
strikingly inferior" in the concluding couplets, both in 
thought and expression; they would reject, as ^^addi- 
tions," 

'^Golden lads and girls all must. 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust,** 

vii 
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preferring no doubt Collin's more elegant rendering: — 

*To fair Fidele*s grassy tomb 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle ail the breathing spring T 



THE **TEA0EDY" of CTMBEUNE 

The editors of the First Folio erred in describing Cynir 
heline as a ^^Tragedy," and in placing it in the division of 
"Tragedies"; "all is outward sorrow*' at the opening of 
the story, but its close is attuned to the harmony of peace 
and happiness, and the play thus satisfies the essential 
conditions of "Romantic Comedy," or more properly of 
Shakespearean **Tragi-Comedy," — life's commingling of 
tears and laughter, sorrow and joy, joy triumphant in the 
end. 



DATE OF COMPOSITION 

No positive evidence exists for the date of composition 
of Cymbeline; the probabilities are in favor of 1609-1610. 

This limit may be fixed from a notice in the MS. Diary 
of Dr. Simon Forman, a notorious quack and astrologer. 
His **Book of Plates ami Nates thereof for common Pol- 
licie** ^ shows him an enthusiastic play-goer ; it contains his 
reports of three Shakespearean representations at the 
Globe Theater in 1610-1611 ; Macbeth is referred to under 
the former year (possibly an error for 1611) ; The Wm- 
ter's Tale was witnessed on May 16, 1611, two or three 
months before the diarist's death ; Cymbeline unfortunately 
has no date assigned; there is merely the statement, pre- 
ceding an epitome of the plot, — 

"Remember also the story of Cymbalin, King of Eng- 
land in Lucius' time." 

Cymbeline*s influence on Beaumont and Fletcher's PhUas- 

1 Among the Ashmolean MSS. (20S) in the Bodleian Library; 
privately printed /by Halliwell-Phillips. 

■•• 
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ter (cp. the characters of Imogen and Euphrasia^) is 
noteworthy : the date of the latter play cannot be definitely 
fixed, but the evidence points to circa 1610-1611 ; 1608 
is the earliest date critics have assigned to it. Similarly 
Webster's ** White DevUy or Vittoria Corombona^** printed 
in 161S, and written circa 1608, owes some of its tenderest 
touches to the most striking scenes in Cymbeline, 

The relation of these two plays, to the present play, as: 
well as certain striking resemblances between scenes and 
situations in Cymbeline and Macbeth (^. g.^ Act II, sc. 
ii, compared with Macbeth^ Act 11^), have led to the con- 
jecture that some portions of the work were written as 
early as 1606-1607, the whole being completed in 1609— 
1610; one scholar assigns to the former date Act II, sc» 
i, and Act V, sc. ii-v.® Another scholar^ calls attention 
to a change of treatment to be found in the character of 
Cloten; in the earlier scenes **he is a mere fool" {e. g. Act 
I, sc. iii. Act II, sc. i; in the latter ^^he is by no meanf? 
deficient in manliness, and the lack of his counsel is re- 
gretted by the King in Act IV, sc. i." He finds in Act 
III, sc. Y, corroboration of his view, pointing out that the 
prose part is a subsequent insertion, having some slight 
discrepancies with the older parts of the scene. According 
to this view the story of Cymbeline and his sons, the tribute^ 
etc., in the last three acts, was written at an earlier time> 
in 1606.*^ 

1 As a single instance of the borrowings, in thought and phraseol- 
ogy, the following may be noted: — 

The gods take part against me; could this boor 
Have held me thus else?'' {FUUuUr, IV. L). 

Cp. Cymbeline, V. ii. 2-6. 

2 Some of the parallels are certainly noteworthy; thus, the refer- 
ence to Tarquin (11. 12-14) recalls "Tarquin's ravishing etridee^ 
(Macb,, II. i. 55, 56); "he'd with blue of heaven's own tincf (IL 
22, 23) may be compared with Duncan's "silver skin laced with his^ 
golden bloocP' (Macb., II. iii. 118), &c. 

8G. M. Ingleby (cp. his edition of "Cymbeline," 1886). 

* F. G. Fleay. 

6 Cp. "A Chronicle History of the Life and Works of WUliam 

Shakespeare," v 
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More important than these questionable theories are the 
unmistakable links links connecting Cymhelifne with the 
Shakespearean fragment of Pericles^ with The Tempesty 
and especially with The Winter's^ Tale — ^the crowning glo- 
ries of the close of the poet's literary life ; what the pres- 
ent writer has said of one of these may be said of all : '^on 
all of them his gentle spirit seems to rest; ^Timon the 
Misanthrope' no longer delights him; his visions are of 
human joy — scenes of forgiveness, reconciliation, and 
peace — a world where father is re-united with child, hus- 
band with wife, brother with brother, friend with friend. 
Like his own Miranda, Shakespeare in these Romances 
again finds the world beautiful: — 

"'O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in 't?'" 

Perhaps, after all, John Heminge and Henry Condell 
knew what they were about, when, in defiance of chronol- 
ogy and of their own classification, they opened their 
precious Folio with the wonders of Prospero's enchanted 
island, and closed it with "the divine comedy" of "Posthu- 
mous and Imogen." 

SOURCE OF THE PLOT 

The main plot of the play is the love-story of Pos- 
thumus and Imogen: this theme, with the famous ^^wager- 
motif* and the "chest intrigue," is set in a frfiunework of 
pseudo-British History, and blended with episodes belong- 
ing to that mythical epoch. 

I. THE HisTOBicAL ELEMENT. So far as the uamcs 
of the British King (whose reign was contemporary with 
the birth of Christ), his two sons, and step-son, are con- 
cerned, the historical element was derived from Holinshed's 
Chronicles of England (Bk. Ill; ch. xiii-xviii) ; some few 
meager incidents were taken from the same source, notably 
the original of Posthumus' account of the battle, and of his 
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description of the changed fortunes of the fight, summed 
up in "a narrow Icme^ am, old man^ and two boys,** The 
source of this episode is found in Holinshed*s History of 
Scotland, near the chapters dealing with the story of Mac- 
heth. 

The mere name of the heroine is also to be found in 
Holinshed*s account 6f ancient British story ; but it is clear 
that Shakespeare was already familiar with the name when 
engaged on Much Ado About Nothing; in the opening 
stage-direction of this play "Innogen" is actually men- 
tioned as ^^the wife of Leonato." 

II. THE STOBY OF IMOGEN. The story of Imogen was 
derived, directly or indirectly, from the Decamerone of 
Boccaccio ; it is one of the Second Day Stories ; ^Vherein 
was discoursed of those who after being baffled by divers 
chances have won at last of a joyful issue beyond their 
hope.*' The Ninth Story tells "Aow Bemabo of Genoa, 
duped by Ambrogiuolo, loseth his good and conummdeth 
that his innocent wife be put to death. She escapeth and 
seroeth the Soldan in a num*s habit. Here she lighteth 
upon the deceiver of her husband and bringeth the latter 
to Alexandria, where her traducer being punished, she re- 
sumeth woman^s apparel and retumeth with her husband, 
rich.** 

This rough outline of the plot, at the head of Boccaccio's 
story, indicates, somewhat at least, how far Shakespeare's 
version departs from the Italian. Shakespeare may have 
read the story as told in the Decamerone, but there were 
many other renderings of the theme, which, perhaps orig- 
inally belonging to Byzantine literature, found a place in 
Old French Romance and Drama long before it reached 
Italy ; in all probability "The Romance of the Violet,** by 
Gerbert de Montruil, circa 1225, was the source of Boc- 
caccio's novel. 

From the French, rather than from the Italian, were 

derived the oldest German and Scandinavian stories of 

^*The Four Merchants; or. The Virtuous Wife.** Some 

such English variant of the Imogen story was probably 

17G xi 
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current in England in the sixteenth century, and may ac- 
count for certain features of the play ; e. g. the introduc- 
tion in Act I, sc. iv, of the representatives of the four 
nationalities,^ but it is not at all unlikely that Shakespeare 
was also acquainted with Boccaccio's narrative. A curious 
English version appeared in a tract entitled ^^Westward for 
SmeltSy** which was published in 16^0; its chief interest 
lies perhaps in the fact that the story is there associated 
with English history, and referred to the times of Edward 

III. IMOGEN AND SNOW-WHITE. Certain elements of 
the plot have still to be accounted for: — e. g*. (i) the story 
of the wicked step-dame, with her subtle interest in the 
poisonous properties of herbs: (ii) the stealing of the 
princes, and their free life in the wilds and in their cave- 
home: (iii) Fidele's happy life with them in the cave; its 
sudden end; the re-awakening from death. These, and 
other points, serve to knit together the two main threads of 
the plot, but they are nowhere to be found in Holinshed, 
nor in Boccaccio, nor in the many variants of the "wager- 
story." The bare enumeration of the three elements must, 
I think, serve to establish Shakespeare's obligation to an- 
other source, — ^to a folk-story still among the most popular 
of all nursery tales, — ^the story of "Little Snow-white." 
The fairy tale as known to modem English children has 
come to them from Germany, but there can be little doubt 
that an English **Snow-white" was known to Shakespeare 
in his own youth, and was perhaps even dearer to him than 
the stories of "Childe Rowland" and "Mr. Fox." These 
latter fairy-tales are happily still preserved among the 
treasures of ^'English Fairy Tales": some day perhaps 

1 It is interesting to note that not only was the story of *'The Four 
Merchants" well known in Denmark in the XVIth century, but dur- 
ing the same century Iceland had ballads and rhymes on the same, 
theme; the writer possesses transcripts of several such versions. 

2Malone alludes to an edition of 1603; but he probably made a 
mistake, the book may have existed in manuscript years before its 
publication. 
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Shakespeare's "Snow-white*' may be added; one would^ 
however, be much surprised if it differed strikingly from, 
the tale so dear to us from infancy. 

In the tale as in the play we have (i) a weak king sur- 
rendering his child to the tender mercies of a cruel step- 
mother, who, to quote from the popular version, "was a 
beautiful woman, but proud and haughty"; (ii) the cot- 
tage of the dwarfs which gives Snow-white shelter is de- 
scribed in the best and truest versions as a cave in the 
forest; (iii) Snow-white, hungry and thirsty, enters the 
cave uninvited, and is found by the kindly dwarfs, much 
in the same way as Fidele by Belarius, Guiderius and 
Arviragus. "Oh, heavens ! oh, heavens !" cried the dwarfs, 
"what a lovely diild!" "By Jupiter, an Angel!" quoth 
Belarius, 

"or if not, 
An earthly paragon!" • • . 

(iv) The dwarfs said, "If you will take care of our house, 
cook, and make the beds, wash, sew, and knit, you can stay 
with us and you shall want for nothing." • Even so was it 
with Fidele. 

^But his neat cookery! he cut our roots 
In characters, 

And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 
And he her dieter.** ... 

(v) '*Snow-white," the story tells us, "kept the house in 
order for them; in the mornings they went to the moun- 
tains and looked for copper and gold, in the evenings^ 
they came back, and then their supper had to be ready. 
The girl was alone the whole day, so the good dwarfs 
warned her and said, ^Beware of your step-mother, she will 
soon know that you are here; be sure to let no one come 

in.* " The situation is practically identical in the 

play, save that Imogen's wicked step-mother need not visit 
her, for she works her evil power by means of the poisoned 
cordial. Both in the play and in the tale the poison sends 
the victim into a death-like trance, (vi) The simple nar- 
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Tative of the nursery story is perhaps the best commentary 
on the 3weetest scene of the play, the finding of Fidele dead 
— "the bird is dead that we have made so much on" — ^and 
the burial, the sorrow of the princes, and their dirge. 
"^^Snow-white was dead, and remained dead. The dwarfs 
laid her upon a bier, and all seven of them sat round it 
and wept for her, and wept three days long. Then they 
were going to bury her, but she still looked as if she were 
living, and still had her pretty red cheeks. They said 'we 
•cannot bury her in the dark ground,' and they had a trans* 
parent coffin of glass made. They put the cofiln out upon 
the mountains, and one of them always stayed by it and 
watched it. And birds came too, and wept for Snow- 
white; first an owl, then a raven, and last a dove." Be- 
neath all the complexity of plot created by Shakespeare, 
this original can still clearly be detected; in the play the 
homely robin, "the ruddock," does service for the owl, the 
raven, and the dove of the story. The parallels might 
easily be multiplied. These will perhaps suffice to show 
that Imogen, ^^the sweetest, fairest lily,** and Fidele, *Hhat 
.sweet rosy lad/* owed something of their beauty to the 
child "white as snow, as red as blood, and with hair as 
Uack as ebony." "Imogen" is in very deed *'Snow-white," 
the best beloved of childhood's heroines, transfigured as 
manhood's ideal of all womanly perfection. 

''Hang there like Fruit, my Soul, 
TiU the Tree Die." 
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INTRODUCTION 

By HSNBT NOBMAN HuDSON, A.M. 

The only contemporary notice that has reached us of 
The Tragedy of Cynibeline is from Dr. Simon Forman's 
Book of Plays and Notes Thereof, lately discovered by 
Mr. Collier in the Ashmolean Museum. Unluckily, For- 
man's notice of Cymheline does not give the date and place 
of the performance ; but from the dates set down in other 
parts of his Diary it appears that he must have seen the 
play acted some time between April 20, 1610, and May 15,. 
1611. We subjoin the greater part of the notice: 

"Rememberi also, the story of Cymheline, how Lucius, 
came from Octavius Caesar for tribute, and, being denied^ 
after with a great army, who landed at Milford-Haven,. 
and were vanquished by Cymbeline, and Lucius taken pris- 
oner ; and all by means of three outlaws, of the which twa 
were the sons of Cymbeline, stolen from him when they 
were but two years old, by an old man whom Cymbeline 
banished; and he kept theip as his own sons twenty years^ 
with him in a cave. And how one of them slew Cloten,, 
that was the Queen's son, going to Milf ord-Haven to seek 
the love of Imogen, the king's daughter. And how the 
Italian that came from her love conveyed himself into a 
chest ; and said it was a chest of plate, sent from her love 
and others. And in the deepest of the night, she being^ 
asleep, he opened the chest and came forth, and viewed her 
in her bed, and the marks of her body, and took away 
her bracelet ; and after accused her of adultery to her love. 
And, in the end, how he came with the Romans into Eng^ 
land, and was taken prisoner, and after revealed to Imo- 
gen, who had turned herself into man's apparel, and fled 
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to meet her love at Milf ord-Haven ; and chanced to fall on 
the cave in the woods where her two brothers were. And 
iiow, by eating a sleeping dram, they thought she had been 
dead, and laid her in the woods, and the body of Cloten 
by her in her love's apparel; and how she was found by 
Lucius." 

All this, to be sure, does not prove that the play was 
new when Forman saw it; since we know not how long it 
may have held its place on the stage; and the fact of its 
'being kept out of print during the Poet's life is strong 
•evidence that the company were interested in retaining it 
tfor performance. It appears, also, by an entry of Sir 
Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, that the play was 
acted at Court, on January 1, 16SS, before King Charles 
I, and was **well liked by the King." Nevertheless, our 
•own conviction is very clear that the play, as it has come 
down to us, was indeed fresh from the mint about the time 
of Forman's notice. External evidence bearing on this 
point, we have already implied there is none. But the play 
has the same general characteristics of style and imagery 
as The Tempest and The Winter*s Tale; while perhaps no 
play in the whole series abounds more in those overcrammed 
and elliptical passages which show too great a rush and 
press of thought for the author's space. The poetry and 
characterization, also, are marked by the same severe 
l)eauty and austere sweetness, as in the other plays men- 
i;ioned; while the moral sentiment of the piece comes out 
ifrom time to time in just that condensed and flashing en- 
^rgy which indicates, to our mind, the Poet's last and high- 
•est stage of art. 

Every discerning and careful student will easily perceive 
that some passages of Cymheline^ especially in the fifth act, 
Tun in a very different style from the rest of the play. 
We refer, of course, to that piece of dull impertinence, the 
^sion of Posthumus in prison, his dialogue with the Jail- 
•«rs, and the absurd ^^label" found on his bosom after the 
-vision disappeared. For nothing can well be plainer than 
that this whole thing is strictly impertinent: it does not 

xvi 
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throw the least particle of light on the character or mo- 
tive of any person ; has indeed no business whatsoever with 
the action of the drama, except to hinder and embarrass 
it. The dialogue with the Jailers is the brightest part of 
it ; yet even here we have, in effect, but a stupid repetition 
of what Posthumus has already set forth with such utter- 
ance as Shakespeare alone could give him. This ugly 
blemish apart, the denouement is perfect, and the whole 
preparation for it made with consummate judgment and 
skill. 

Nevertheless, there the passage stands, and, unsightly 
an old patch as it may seem, we have no doubt it was woven 
into the place by Shakespeare himself. It is very much 
in the manner of those rude and inartificial plays of an 
earlier time, which Shakespeare did more than anybody 
else, to supersede and drive out of use. This has naturally 
led some to consider it the relic of an older drama, per- 
haps one written in the Poet's youth, and in the other parts 
thoroughly rewritten when his powers were in their full- 
grown and ripened strength. But, whether retained from 
an earlier effort of his own, or borrowed from the work of 
some other hand, it must have been worked in with the 
nobler efiluence of his genius for motives which could have 
no place with him as an artist. How well it was adapted to 
take with the vulgar taste of that day, may be judged well 
enough from the comparative thrift that waits on divers 
stupid absurdities of the stage in our time. Doubtless, in 
his day as in ours, there was a large majority who, for the 
sake of this blemishing stuff, would tolerate the glories of 
the play: and though, in this case at least, we cannot but 
wish it were otherwise, still it ought to be no prejudice to 
Shakespeare, that he was not inaccessible to such motives 
as have always largely influenced men in his line. 

Cymheline was first published in the folio of 16S3, where 
it stands the last in the division of Tragedies, and the last 
in the volume. The original presents a tolerably well- 
printed text, with the acts and scenes duly marked, and the 
stage-directions remarkably full and precise. 

xvii 
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The historical matter of Cjmbeline, what there is of it, 
was drawn from Holinshed. The whole matter of old 
Belarius and the disguised princes, for aught that hath 
yet been discovered, was original with the Poet; the only 
mention of them in Holinshed being as follows : '^Touch- 
ing the continuance of Kymbeline's reign, some writers do 
vary, but the best-approved affirm that he reigned thirty- 
five years, and then died, leaving behind him two sons, 
Guiderius and Arviragus." The name of Cloten also was 
found among the ancient British kings; but the charac- 
ter and all the incidents belonging to it are without any 
historical basis. The part of the Queen, also, is through- 
out the Poet's own creation ; at least, no originals of it have 
been brought to light. The main plot of the drama, with 
all that relates to Imogen, Posthumus, and lachimo, is of 
fabulous origin. 

What source Shakespeare directly drew from in this 
part of the play, is involved in some uncertainty. The 
chief points in the story seem to have been a sort of com- 
mon property among the writers of Mediaeval Romance. 
A general outline of the tale, — containing the husband's 
wager on the virtue of his wife, the successful falsehood 
practised by the undertaker, to persuade him of her infi- 
delity, his seeking to avenge himself by her death, her es- 
cape, his subsequent discovery of the falsehood, the pun- 
ishment of the traitor, and the reunion of the separated 
couple, — has been traced to two old French romances of 
the thirteenth century, and to a French Miracle-play of 
the Middle age. Brief sketches of all these are given in 
Mr. Collier's collection of ancient romances entitled Shake-- 
speare*s Library. It is remarkable that the old Miracle- 
play has two points of resemblance to Cymheline^ which 
have not been found elsewhere. One is, that Berengier, 
who answers to lachimo, when proposing the wager, says 
to the husband, — ^**I tell you truly that I know no woman 
living, but if I might speak to her twice^ at the third time 
I might have all my desire." So, in Act I, sc. v, of the 
tragedy, lachimo says, — ^''With no more advantage than 

xviii 
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the opportunity of a second conference^ I will bring you 
from thence that honor of hers." The other is, that 
Berengier endeavors to work the lady up to a fit of jeal- 
ousy and resentment by telling her, — "I come from Rome, 
where I left your lord, who does not value you the stalk 
of a cherry: he is connected with a girl for whom he has 
so strong a regard that he knows not how to part from 
her.'' 

But the completest version of the story is in Boc- 
caccio's Decameron, being the Ninth Novel of the Second 
Day. Here we meet with several incidents, such as the 
trunk used for conveying the traitor into the lady's bed- 
chamber, his discovery of a private mark on her person, 
and her disguisQ in male attire, which establish a connection 
between the novel and the tragedy; though whether the 
Poet read Boccaccio in the original or in a translation since 
lost, is still uncertain. We subjoin a sketch of the story as 
told by the novelist; 

Several Italian merchants, meeting in Paris, fell to talk- 
ing freely about their wives; *'I know not," said one, "how 
my wife behaves in my absence ; but, whenever I meet with 
an attractive woman, I make the best I can of the op- 
portunity." "And so do I," said another; "for whether 
I think my wife unfaithful or not, she will be so if she 
pleases." All agreed in this opinion, except Bemabo Lo- 
mellia, of Genoa, who said he had a wife perfectly beauti- 
ful, in the flower of youth, and of such chastity, that if he 
were absent ten years she would remain true. Thereupon 
a young merchant named Ambrogiulo became very face- 
tious and loose-spoken, boasting that he would seduce this 
modern Lucretia, if opportunity werfe given him. Bemado 
met his boast by proposing a wager, which the other ac- 
cepted. 

Ambrogiulo then went to Genoa, where he soon found 
that Ginevra had not been overpraised, and that his wager 
would be lost, unless he could prevail by some stratagem. 
Accidentally meeting with a poor servant-woman of 
Ginevra's, he bribed her to his purpose ; and she, pretend- 
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ing absence for a few days, begged the lady ix> take 
charge of a large chest till her return: she consented, and 
the chest was placed in her bed-chamber. The lady hav- 
ing retired for the night, when she was fast asleep, with a 
taper burning in the chamber, Ambrogiulo crept from his 
lurking-place, made a careful survey of the room, the fur- 
niture, and pictures; then approached the bed, looking 
eagerly for some mark on her person, and at last discov- 
ered a mole and a tuft of golden hair on her left breast. 
Then, taking a ring, a purse, and other trifles, he crept 
back into the chest, where he stayed till the third day, 
when the woman returned, and had the chest carried home. 

On his return to Paris, the villain called together those 
who were present at the laying of the wager, produced be- 
fore them the stolen trinkets, calling them gifts from the 
lady, and gave an account of the room and its contents. 
Bernabo said his account was correct, and that the purse 
and the ring belonged to his wife ; but that all this might 
have been obtained from some of her servants, and there- 
fore it did not make good his claim to the wager. Then 
the other said, — ^'^The proofs I have given ought to suf- 
fice; but as you require more, I will silence your doubts: 
Ginevra has a mole on her left breast." Bernabo showed 
at once by his looks that this was true, and soon acknowl- 
edged it in words; then paid the wager, and started for 
Italy. Arriving near home, he sent for his wife, and gave 
secret orders to have her put to death on the road. The 
servant stopped in a lonely place, and told her of his mas- 
ter's orders: she protested her innocence of any crime 
against her husband, besought the compassion of the serv- 
ant, and promised to hide herself in some distant abode. 
He spared her life, and returned with some of her clothes, 
saying he had killed her. 

Ginevra then dis*guised herself in man's apparel, and 
became the servant of a Catalonian gentleman, who took 
her to Alexandria. Here she was so fortunate as to gain 
the favor of the Sultan, who took her into his service, 
and made her captain of the guard. Not long after, she 
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was sent with a band of soldiers to Acre, where, being in' 
the shop of a Venetian merchant, she saw a purse and 
girdle which she recognized as her own. On her asking 
whose they were, and whether they were for sale, Ambro- 
giulo, who had arrived with a stock of merchandise, stepped 
forth and said they were his, and begged her, since she ad- 
mired them, to accept them as a gift. She asked him why 
he smiled. He replied, that the purse and girdle were 
presents to him from a married lady of Genoa; and that 
he smiled at the folly of her husband, who had laid five 
thousand florins against one that his wife's virtue was incor- 
ruptible. 

The conduct of her husband was now explained to her. 
She feigned pleasure at the story, and persuaded the vil- 
lain to go with her to Alexandria. Her next care was, 
to have her husband brought thither, who was now in great 
distress. Then she prevailed on the Sultan to force from 
Ambrogiulo a public recital of his whole course of vil- 
lainy; whereupon Bemabo owned that he had caused his 
wife to be murdered, in the belief of her guilt with Am- 
brogiulo. "You see," said she to the Sultan, "how little 
cause the lady had to be proud either of her gallant or 
her husband. If you, my lord, will punish the deceiver 
and pardon the deceived, the lady shall appear in your 
presence." The Sultan assenting, she then fell at his 
feet, and, throwing off her disguise, declared herself to be 
Ginevra: the mole on her breast soon put an end to all 
doubt of the fact. The villain was then put to death, and 
his great wealth given to Ginevra. The Sultan made her 
a princely gift of jewels and money, furnished a ship, and 
su^ered her and Bemabo to depart for Genoa. 

There is also a vulgarized and mutilated English version 
of the same tale, which places the scene in England, in 
the reign of Henry VI, and makes all the persons English- 
men. It was published in a book called Westward for 
Smelts, and was entitled "The Tale told by the Fishwife 
of the Stand on the Green." Malone and some others too 
hastily concluded this to have been the piece used by Shp'" 
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speare, supposing it to have been first printed in 1603. 
But no copy of that date, or of any earlier date than 1620, 
has been seen or heard of, and an entry of it at the Station- 
ers' in January, 1620, seems to establish that it had not 
been published before that time. Besides, it varies from 
Boccaccio's tale in some points wherein the tragedy agrees 
with it, as in making the villain conceal himself under the 
lady's bed, instead of using a chest, and in leaving out the 
item of the mole: so that, even granting it to have been 
published early enough, still it would not quite answer the 
purpose. 

Those who have undertaken to reform the original classi- 
fication of Shakespeare's plays, have been something at 
loss, apparently, what to do with Cymheline^ As already 
seen, it has somewhat of historical matter ; but the history 
is so slight, and, withal, so manifestly neither forms nor 
guides the plot, but merely, as in case of Macbeth^ sub- 
serves it, that the play cannot with any show of pro- 
priety be called an historical drama. Then, the predom- 
inant tone of feeling carries too much of tragic earnestness 
and intensity to permit the regarding it as a comedy, while 
at the same time there is not enough of tragical impression 
in the incidents and the catastrophe to warrant the calling 
it a tragedy. Perhaps it may be taken as proof that the 
Gothic drama, like the Gk>thic architecture, is naturally 
capable of more variety than can be embraced within the 
ordinary rules of dramatic classification. Hazlitt describes 
it as a ^^dramatic romance," and this description probably 
fits it as well as any that can be given. At all events, 
certain it is, that the play has just enough of historical 
or traditionary matter to give it a legendary character, 
while the general scope and structure of the piece admit 
and even invite the freest playing-in of whatsoever is wild 
and wonderful and enchanting in old romance. By throw- 
ing the scene back into the reign of a semi-fabulous king, 
the Poet was enabled to cast around the work an air of 
historical dignity, and yet frame the whole in perfect keep- 
ing with the deep, solemn, and all but tragic pathos which 
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sets and regulates the harmonies of the piece. A con- 
fusion of times, places, and manners, with the ceremonial 
of old mythology and the sentiments of Christian chivalry, 
the heroic deeds of earlier, and the liberal ideas of later 
periods, blended together without restraint and in the or- 
der merely of inherent fitness ; the play is of course replete 
with improbable incidents; yet the improbability is every- 
where softened by distance, and even made grateful by the 
romantic sweetness, the sober wisdom, and the pathetic ten- 
derness, that still spring up fresh and free in its course. 
All which may sufficiently account for the strong sentence 
some have put in against this ^^marvelous drama," as Ul- 
rici justly calls it; and also of the equally strong and 
far wiser judgment of the poet Campbell, who regards this 
play as '^perhaps the fittest in Shakespeare's whole theater 
to illustrate the principle, that great dramatic genius can 
occasionally venture on bold improbabilities, and yet not 
only shrive the offense, but leave us enchanted with the of- 
fender/' 

One can scarce help regarding the title of this play as 
a misnomer. For Cymbeline himself is so far from being 
the center of action and interest, that we care little or noth- 
ing for him, save as related, personally and dramatically, 
to Imogen, in whom the whole interest of the play cen- 
ters, and whose presence, virtual or actual, fills every part 
of it. Notwithstanding, Ulrici, the German critic, who at 
least is not easy to beat in the making out of a case, main- 
tains the appropriateness of the title. His argument is 
worth quoting for its ingenuity, if for nothing else. 
'^Cymbeline," says he, "the husband, the father, and the 
king, whom the miseries of all the other parts more or 
less remotely affect, in whom the rays of the large circle 
converge again, around whom all revolves, forms, as it 
were, the quiescent center of motion, which, however pas- 
sive and latent, regulates the fortunes of all, and is influ- 
enced by them. The drama, therefore, justly takes its 
name from him." 

Schlegel pronounces Cymbeline "one of Shakespea' 
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most wonderful compositions." Few will deny that he has 
chosen the right word for the impression which the play 
leaves strongest in the mind. Less grand and lofty in de- 
sign than the Poet's great tragedies, Harrdety Macbeth, 
Lear, and Othello, it scarce falls behind any of them in 
grace and power of execution. One cannot easily conceive 
how a finer and more varied display of poetry and charac- 
ter could be reduced within the same compass. We have 
already touched upon the improbability of some of the 
incidents. But it should be observed that the most im- 
probable of these, excepting the vision in Act V, were bor- 
rowed from general circulation and belief. The story con- 
taining them, cast into divers forms, was a popular fa- 
vorite throughout the then better part of Europe; and 
in this case their improbability has been much alleviated 
by the Poet's art, and by the home breathings of nature 
that wait upon them. The incidents being granted, Shake- 
speare's ordering of them to his use and purpose, the whole 
framing and management of the plot so as to work out the 
proposed result, are certainly most skillful and judicious ; 
insomuch that he may be fairly said to have shown as much 
of judgment here, as of genius in the richly-varied poetry 
and character of the drama. Of course the leading pur- 
pose of the play is to be sought for in the character of 
Imogen. Around this, however, are ranged a number of 
subordinate purposes, running out into a large diversity 
of matter and person ; yet all are set off with such artful 
blendings and transitions of light and shade, and grouped 
with such mastery of perspective, and such picturesque ef- 
fect, that the very diversity serves but to deepen the im- 
pression of unity. 

It is worth special noting how the constancy of the hero- 
ine, in the trial and proof of which the whole play takes 
its form and process, seems to have infused its spirit into 
the other parts. All th^ persons are equally set in their 
respective courses; the Queen in her intriguing malignity, 
the King in his self-blinded dotage, Cloten in urging on 
his love-suit, Pisanio in his fidelity of service, Belarius in 
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his resentment, lachimo in his treachery, and Posthumus in 
his quest of death. All these persons, too, have each their 
several plot; each is forecasting and scheming for some 
end which can only be reached by thwarting another; so 
that the groundwork of the drama presents little else than 
a series of counter-plottings. And all are defeated in their 
turn, and, what is more, the final result is brought about 
by their defeat; as if on purpose to illustrate again and 
again, that men are not the masters of their own lot ; and 
that while they are each intent on their several plans, a 
higher Power is secretly working out other plans through 
them. Accordingly, if the bad thrive for awhile, it is 
that they may at last be the more effectually caught and 
crushed in their own toils; if the good are at first cast 
down, it is that they may be uplifted in the end, and "hap- 
pier much by their affliction made." And iso, while the 
drama is bristling throughout with resolves and deeds, yet 
all of them miscarry, all of them fail. It is the very prev- 
alence, in part, of what we call chance over human design, 
that gives the work such a wild, romantic, and legendary 
character; making the impression of some supernatural 
power putting to confusion the works of men, that its own 
agency may be the more manifest in the order that finally 
succeeds. 

In Imogen not a single trait or line of female excellence 
is omitted. As if on purpose for the better depicting of 
a perfect wife, the Poet keeps her out of the other relations 
through most of the play. Already a wife when we first 
see her, she acts but little in any other quality ; yet in this 
one she appears herself the mistress of all womanly per- 
fections, such as would make glad the heart and life of 
whoever stood in any relationship with her. That her at- 
tractions may the more appear as in herself, not in the 
feeling of others, that is, in her character, not in her sex, 
the latter is hidden from those about her : yet, without any 
of the advantages that would arise from its being known 
what she is; disrobed of all the poetry and religion with 
which every right-minded man invests the presence of 
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womanhood ; still she kindles a deep, holy affection in every 
one that meets with her. Hazlitt, with characteristic live- 
liness and obliquity of criticism, says, — ^'^Fosthumus is only 
interesting from the interest she takes in him, and she is only 
interesting herself from her tenderness and constancy to 
her husband." If this be true, how is it that she so wins 
and wears the hearts of those who know not nor suspect 
what she is? Why should wise and reverend manhood ex- 
claim at the sight of her, — ^^'Behold divineness no elder 
than a boy!" In truth, the "sweet rosy lad," and the 
"page so kind, so duteous, diligently," is hardly less inter- 
esting, though in a different sort, than the lady, the prin- 
cess, and the wife. But is it to us, not to the other per- 
sons of the drama, that she is ^^interesting only from her 
tenderness and constancy to her husband?" Nay, much 
of the interest we take in her as a woman and a wife springs 
from the feelings kindled in others towards her as a sad, 
sweet, lovely boy. But, if the meaning be, that it is only 
while acting in the quality of a wife that she interests us ; 
of this there can be no question, for we scarce see her act- 
ing in any other. Indeed, so far from just is the remark 
quoted, that there is perhaps no character in Shakespeare 
more apt to inspire one with the sentiment, — 

'^hat joy to hear thee» and to see! 
Thy elder brother I would be. 
Thy father, any thing to thee.** 

Imogen has all the intelligence of Portia in The 
Merchant of Venice, without any of Portia's effort or art. 
Portia is always trying to be wise, and always succeeds; 
Imogen has at least equal success without trying: and her 
wisdom is better than Portia's inasmuch as, seated more in 
the heart than in the head, and springing rather from na- 
ture than from reflection, it comes forth so freely and spon- 
taneously that she herself takes no thought of it. It is 
this inward framing and tuning of the heart to the har- 
monies of truth that enables her to anticipate as by in- 
stinct the wisdom that comes to others only by large and 
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ripe experience. For it may well be observed, that in her 
moral reflections Imogen is wise far beyond any capabilities 
of the mere intellect. 

And she is as spirited, withal, as intelligent, whenever 
duty bids or permits her to be 2o. Her anger is hard 'in- 
deed to arouse, but woe to the man that does arouse it. 
Notwithstanding h«r sharp trials and vexations, though 
pursued by cunning malice ^%ourly coining plots" and 
"sprighted by a fool," the calm sweetness of her temper is 
ruffled but twice, and that is when duty to her husband and 
to herself requires it. In both cases her anger is like a 
flash of lightning, brief, but sure. Not even Cloten's iron 
stomach is proof against her scorching strokes when hef 
spirit is up. There is no mistaking her meaning, when 
she speaks, every word goes right to the spot; and her 
quick keen rebuffs crack on the feelings and sting like a 
whip. 

Of her personal beauty we never think at all save when 
others are speaking of it. And the reason seems to be, 
partly because she wears it so unconsciously herself, partly 
because, when she is before us, the radiance of her person 
is quenched in that of her mind and character ; she so fills 
the inner eye, that what touches the t)uter is scarce heeded 
more than if it were not. And it is much the same with 
her disguise: we take no thought of it, because she takes 
none. For it is remarkable that she shows no fear and 
makes no effort, either, like Rosaline, lest she should be- 
tray her sex to others, or, like Viola, lest she should wrong 
it to herself. The outward proprieties of her sex are in- 
deed exquisitely preserved; yet she seems no more con- 
scious of doing this than of the circulation of her blood. 
Her thoughts and feelings are all intent on higher matters, 
and such is her command of our sympathies, that for the 
time being she empties our minds of every thing but what 
is in her own. 

But it is needless to dwell upon, it is impossible to exhausC 
the beauty of this delineation. The whole play is full of 
the divinest poetry, and it is nearly all inspired by Imogen^ 
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cisely so it is with Cloten's mind. There are the materials 
of a man in him, but they are not made up: his whole be- 
ing seems a mass of unhingement , disorder, and jumble, 
full of unaccountable jerks and twitches: the several parts 
of him hold no mutual intercourse or intelligence, but 
appear set at incurable odds one with another, each hav- 
ing a will and a way of its own, so that no two of them I 
can pull or strike together. Hence the excruciating, 
though at the same time laughable, unfitness of all that he 
does, and most that he speaks. He has indeed a reason- . 
able gift of practical shrewdness, is not without frequent | 
fiashes of strong and ready sense; yet even these, through 
his overweening self-importance of rank and place, only 
serve to invest him all the more with the air of a conceited, 
blustering, consequential booby. It is very curious to ob- 
serve how his vein of pithy and sententious remark goes to 
heighten the ridiculousness of his character, from the 
Saint-Vitus'-Dance of mind, so to speak, through which 
it comes sprawling out. Therewithal, he is rude, coarse, 
boisterous, vain, insolent, ambitious, malignant. Thus 
rendered ludicrous by whatsoever is best in him, and ren- 
dered frightful by whatsoever is not ludicrous; savage in 
feeling, awkward in person, absurd in manners; he is of 
course just the last man that any lady of sense or sensibil- 
ity could be brought to endure. His calling Imogen an 
**imperceiverant thing," for not appreciating his superior- 
ity to Posthumus in the qualities that invite a lady's respect 
and affection, aptly illustrates the refined irony with which 
the character is drawn. 

The character of Cloten was for a long time thought to 
be out of nature and monstrous. But Miss Seward tells 
us, in one of her letters, that he is the exact prototype of a i 
man she once knew : "The unmeaning frown of the coun- 
tenance; the shuffling gait; the burst of speaking; the bust- 
ling insignificance; the fever-and-ague fits of valor; the 
froward tetchiness; the unprincipled malice; and, what is 
most curious, the occasional gleams of good sense amid' 
the floating clouds of folly which generally darkened and' 
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confused the man's brain, and which, in Cloten, we are 
apt to impute to a violation of unity of character; — ^but 

in the sometime Captain C ^n I saw the portrait of 

Cloten was not out of nature." All which would seem to» 
infer that in this instance Shakespeare made the original,, 
and nature imitated him! 

I The part of lachimo illustrates, though not on a very 
large scale, Shakespeare's peculiar science and learned deal- 
ing in the moral constitution of man. At our first meet- 
ting with lachimo, he is in just that stage of moral sick- 
ness, that he must be worse before he can be better; and 
in his sharp practice on the wager his disease reaches the 
extreme point which, even because it is extreme, starts a 
process of moral revolution within him; setting him to a 
hard diet of remorse and repentance, and conducting him 
through these to renovation and health. So that his 
treachery is one of those large over-doses of crime which 
sometimes have the effect of purging off men's criminality. 
Such is the cunning leechcraft of nature: out of men's 
vices she hatches scorpions to lash and sting them into 
Ivirtue. 

' Those who think poetry dwells more in the palace than 
the cottage, and that Shakespeare is apt to postpone the 
rights of untitled manhood in favor of conventional aris- 
tocracy, may be sent to school to Pisanio ; who is, socially,, 
the humblest person in the drama, yet his being is ^^all 
compact" of essential heroism. His action shows not one 
|self-regarding thought or purpose: he alone seems to live 
[and breathe purely for others. And what shrewdness, what 
forecast, what fertility of beneficence there is in him ! His 
character is lifted into the highest region of poetry by his 

Eblivion of self; and even those whom he serves derive muck 
f their poetry from his self -forgetting, incorruptible loy- 
alty to them. 

In the two princes the Poet again shows his preference 
of the innate to the acquired ; if indeed one may venture to» 
affirm what is due to nature, and what to art, in a place 
where have fallen the instructions of the veteran sage and 
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hero whom they call father. From the lips of old Belarius 
they have drunk in the lore of wisdom and virtue : all their • 
nobler aptitudes have been fed and nurtured alike by the 
stories of his life and by the influences of their mountain 
home. What they hear from him only makes them de- 
isire to be like him when they are old; and this desire . 
prompts them to go where he has been, see what he has : 
seen, and do as he has done. So that all his arguments 
for keeping them withdrawn from the world are refuted by 
his own character; they cannot rest away from scenes 
^here such treasures grow. The wisdom of experience in \ 
him and the wisdom of nature in them are both equally 
beautiful in their way, both equally becoming in their 
place ; and if they have been to him the best of materials to« I 
work upon, he has been to them the best of workmen. Ex- i 
«ept themselves, truth, piety, gentleness, heroism, are the ' 
only inmates of their rocky dwelling. Love and rever- f 
•ence, the principles of whatsoever is greatest and best in 
human character, have sprung up in their breasts in 
healthy, happy proportion, and indissolubly wedded them- ' 
selves to the simple and majestic forms of nature around t- 
them. And how inexpressibly tender and sweet the pathos ' 
that mingles in their solemnities round the tomb of their 
gentle visitor, supposed to be dead ! But, indeed, of these 
forest scenes it is impossible to speak with any sort of jus- .' 
tice. And we cannot tell whether the "holy witchcraft" 
of these scenes be owing more to the heroic veteran, the two 
princely boys, or the "fair youth" that has strayed \ 
amongst them, 

**A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament." 

It is hardly too much to say, that whatsoever is most beau- 
tiful elsewhere in the Poet, is imaged here in happier 
beauty. And when the youthful dwellers in the mountain 
and the rock, awed and melted by the occasion, weep and 
warble over the grave of that "blessed thing" that seems to i 
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have dropped down from heaven merely to win their love 
and vanish; one would think the scene must, as Schlegel 
says, ^^give to the most deadened imagination a new life for 
poetry." 



COMMENTS 

By Shaxespea&ean Scholabs 

IMOGEN 

It Is true that the conjugal tenderness of Imogen Is at 
once the chief subject of the drama, and the pervading 
charm of her character ; but it is not true, I think, that she 
is merely interesting* from her tenderness and constancy to 
her husband. We are so completely let Into the essence of 
Imogen's nature, that we feel as if we had Renown and 
loved her before she was married io Fosthunuis, and that 
her conjugal virtues are a charm superadded, like the color 
laid upon a beautiful groundwork. Neither does it ap- 
pear to me, that Posthumus is unworthy of Imogen, or 
only interesting on Imogen's account. His character, like 
those of all the other persons of the drama. Is kept sub- 
ordinate to hers : but this could not be otherwise, for she is 
the proper subject — ^the heroine of the poem. Everything 
is done to ennoble Posthumus, and justify her love for him ; 
and though we certainly approve him more for her sake 
than for his own, we are early prepared to view him with 
Imogen's eyes ; and not only excuse, but sympathize in her 
admiration of one 

Who sat 'mongst men like a descended god. 



Who lived in court, which it is rare to do, 
Most praised, most loved: 
A sample to the youngest; to the more mature, 
A glass that f eated them. 

And with what beauty and delicacy Is her conjugal and 
matronly character discriminated ! Her love for her hus- 
band is as deep as Juliet's for her lover, but without any 
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of that headlong vehemence, that fluttering amid hope, 
fear, and transport — ^that giddy intoxication of heart and 
sense, which belongs to the novelty of passion, which we 
feel once, and but once, in our lives. We see her love for 
Posthumus acting upon her mind with the force of an 
habitual feeling, heightened by enthusiastic passion, and 
hallowed by the sense of duty. She asserts and justifies 
her affection with energy indeed, but with a calm and wife- 
like dignity. — ^Jameson, Shdkespeare'a Heroines. 

Posthumus impresses us, not as a favorite of the gods, 
but as a man whose penitence is as unbridled and excessive 
as his blind passion. Far other is the case of Imogen. 
In her perfection is indeed attained. She is the noblest 
and most adorable womanly figure Shakespeare has ever 
drawn, and at the same time the most various. He has 
drawn spiritual women before ^er — ^Desdemona, Cordelia — 
but the secret of their being could be expressed in two 
words. He has also drawn brilliant women — ^Beatrice^ 
Rosalind — ^whereas Imogen is not brilliant at all. Never- 
theless she is designed and depicted as incomparable among 
her sex — "she is alone the Arabian bird." We see her in 
the most various situations, and she is equal to them all. 
We see her exposed to trial after trial, each harder than 
the last, and she emerges from them all, not only scatheless, 
but with her rare and enchanting qualities thrown into ever 
stronger relief. — Bbandes, WUlum Shakespeare. 

POSTHUMUS 

Posthumus, highly endowed, refined and sensitive, is in 
directest contrast in most respects to Cymbeline, his fa- 
ther-in-law, and yet participates in the characteristic weak- 
ness of want of balance between intellect and passion 
which renders him the prey of treacherous and calumnious 
malice. 

The eulogies upon him with which the play opens, and 
that excite the envy of lachimo afterwards, are no mo«* 
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than are due to the excellencies and capacities of his na- 
ture; but the crudeness of the inexperienced islander is 
still about him, and he is no match for the serpent guile of 
an Italian liar and slanderer who works upon him against 
his better sense, until he is a party to a w^ger that no cir- 
cumstances and no conditions can palliate or justify. 
Something of simplicity mingles with the frankness of both 
husband and wife, and therein also are they sympathetic; 
though the husband is less pardonable. It is a grievous 
fault that he accepts so disgraceful a challenge, and argues 
defective acumen that he does no^ discern base motive when 
it is put upop the footing of a wager for his priceless dia- 
mond. Imogen at first seems quicker in detecting the ser- 
pent by his glistening eye when she repels the tempter; 
but in truth sh^ is little wiser, and is as inconsiderate in put- 
ting any trust in the beguiling Italian afterwards, as her 
husband in making covenants of honor with one so self -con- 
victed of baseness and mean thoughts. When the revul- 
sion comes, the heart of Posthumiis is still more nearly 
right than his judgment, and while he expresses repentance 
for his precipitate cruelty to Imogen, he continues in the 
belief that she was guilty. The slander of lachimo springs 
up again in the bosom of Imogen, and when she reads her 
husband's command to kill her^ she ascribes it to the seduc- 
tion of some painted jay of Italy. 

The poet, it must be said, struggles manfully to counter- 
vail the repulsiveness of the wager that was a condition of 
his plot, by giving Fosthumus the benefit of every excuse 
that could come from provocation and the dexterity of his 
assailant, both in seducing him to the contract and deceiv- 
ing him as to the result ; but the repulsiveness still remains, 
for it is essential and inseparable, and all that remained 
was to supply another group to relieve by more hearty in- 
terest, and to withdraw some attention from the wretched- 
ness of the story by interest in the ingenuity — and this is 
quite unrivalled, of its progress and elucidation. — ^Llotd, 
Critical Essayi. 
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THE QUEEN 

Imogen's step-mother, the Queen and wife of Cymbeline^ 
is a strong-minded woman, who ^^bears all down with her 
brain." She rules the king by force or craft, and has ar- 
ranged to marry Imogen to her own shallow-pated son Clo- 
ten. This ancestress of all the plotting step-mothers car- 
ries poison in her heart : her relatives may expect to find it 
in their food ; for she is curious in distilling the essences of 
noxious herbs, under a scientific pretext to watch their ef- 
fects in creatures not worth the hanging. But the com- 
pound that is ostensibly for rats is intended to dispossess 
Imogen of all her watchful liegemen, including her hus- 
band; and then, after getting her married' to Cloten, the 
**mortal mineral*' was meant to waste the King by inches to 
a grave that should be a royal footstool for her son. 

Now the King has no suspicion of the simmering deviltry 

that he embraced. When all her projects are discovered^ 

he exclaims, — 

"O most delicate fiend t 
Who is't can read a woman?" 

Not he, certainly ; for he had been fooled in the time-hon- 
ored way of crafty women. 

"Mine eyes 
Were not in fault, for she was beautiful; 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery; nor my heart. 
That thought her like her seeming." 

At the point of death, she confessed to her physician the 
whole of her unsexed intent. She never loved the King as 
Lady Macbeth loved her lord, but only affected the great- 
ness got by him: she was wife to his place, but abhorred 
his person. Who but r. woman could play that game with 
such an air of jaunty probability that invested her black- 
est kisses! Imogen's husband was a scorpion to her, 
ranked among the vermin which she meant to kill for 
pastime. And she purposed to lull the King into security 
by ^'watching, weeping, tendance, kissing," while her poi'^ 
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son was vacating his throne. At the last, she only repented 
that the evils she hatched were not effected, "so, despairing, 
died," a martyr to an unfulfilled ideal. She is really the 
Lady Macbeth of the popular conception, being fiendlike 
from ambition. It would not have been Shakespearean if 
such a woman had been duplicated to furnish a wife to 
Macbeth. One hated with all her baffled spite, and the 
other loved with all her heart, her King. — ^Weiss, WU, Hvr 
mor, and ShaJespeare. 

BELARroS 

When the sons of Cymbeline were yet in their infancy, 
there dwelt at his court a faithful and famous warrior, 
named Belarius, who by valuable services had deserved the 
favor and love of his prince. Suddenly Cymbeline's anger 
fell upon the guiltless man; calumny deprived him of the 
royal favor; two villains swore falsely that he had entered 
into a treacherous league with the Romans, and Cymbeline 
banishes him and robs him of his possessions. The soldier, 
grown old in the service of the world, could not quietly 
suffer this punishment for his fidelity; he took the un- 
merited disgrace as a warrant for revenge, carried off the 
two sons of Cymbeline, with their nurse, married her, and 
brought up the boys as his own children in a solitary cavern 
in a forest. Here the old warrior, who formerly had not 
*^paid pious debts to heaven," becomes a gentle hermit, and 
endeavors in this wilderness to educate two worthy royal 
youths for their country. Experience had taught him 
that "the gates of monarchs are arched so high" that they 
make men impious against God and nature, that no one 
can keep himself pure in the high places of life, in courts 
and in cities, amidst the worldly impulses of usury, ambi- 
tion, and false thirst for glory ; that the art of the court in 
the world in its present condition cannot easily be re- 
nounced, but for the souPs good it were better to be un- 
known. Embittered by the corruption of the world, he 

thinks to do the greatest service to the ungrateful and 
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weak king by keeping the boys free and far from it, bring- 
ing them up in the pious worship of nature, warning them 
of the danger of intercourse with the world by images from 
nature, showing them the sweetness of retired humble life, 
and praising the beetle as safer than the eagle. — Gebvinus, 
Shakespeare Commentaries. 

CLOTEN 

Beside this lout, the other rejected wooers in Shakspere's 
plays, Aguecheek, Slender, and Roderigo, show like gal- 
lants of the finest water. Asinine though they be, they 
have the saving grace of disbelief in their own capacities, 
but Cloten is a bullying coxcomb, insanely puffed up by 
his sudden elevation to princely rank. He goes in con- 
stant fear of doing something that will be a "derogation'* 
to his novel dignity, and his version of noblesse oblige is 
summed up in the words, "it is fit I should commit offence 
to my inferiors." At bowls and cards, which are his chief 
occupations, his anxiety is to win the stakes, and it is in 
a similarly mercenary spirit that he pays court to Imogen. 
His amorous tactics are as inept as the rest of his con- 
duct. He wakes her with a serenade because he has been 
**advised to give her music o' mornings,'* and with brazen 
effrontery tries to bribe one of her waiting women to be 
his accomplice. Imogen meets his advances with a studied 
attempt at politeness till he begins to abuse Posthumus as 
**a base slave, a hilding for a livery," whereupon, angered 
beyond control, she retorts in kind, and ends with the scath- 
ing outburst, 

''His meanest garment 
That ever hath but clipp'd his bodjr, is dearer 
In my respect, than all the hairs above thee, 
Were they all made such men/' 

— ^BoAS, Shakspere and his Predecessors. * 
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CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 

In sharp contrast to her [Imogen], we have, on the one 
hand, the Queen, and on the other laehimo, the cunning, 
intriguing deceiver,, who is corrected by the deep misery 
which he prepares for others and for himself. Belarius, 
however, whose first intentions were only revenge and de- 
struction, has unconsciously and involuntarily saved the 
two princes from the Queen's clutches, and, contrary to his 
original plan — ^which he was unable to carry out in oppo- 
sition to his own better nature — has trained them into splen- 
did youths in every way worthy of being rulers ; this at the 
same time determines the happy close of his own life. 
Pisanio, the faithful, honest servant, has always the inten- 
tion of doing good, but, owing to his thorough measures, 
brings suffering and peril upon those whom it was his en- 
deavor to save and reunite. Cymbeline, lastly, the hus- 
band, father and king — ^who is more or less directly af- 
fected by the complications in the lives of all the others, 
hence as it were, the point where all the radii of the wide 
circle meet, and from which they in the first instance pro- 
ceed, and upon whom everything turns although he him- 
self appears the least active — he forms the quiescent center 
of the action, and in his undutiful lassitude and passive- 
ness regulates the fortunes of all, but is ultimately obliged 
to take all their fortunes upon himself. The drama, there- 
fore, very justly bears his name. — ^Uleici, Shakspeare's 
Dramatic Art. 

FAULTS OF THE PLAY 

Cymbeline^ the story of which is made out of scraps of 
Holinshed and a tale of Boccaccio, is almost ruined by its 
plot. It is not the anachronisms that matter — ^though this 
is the most freely and wildly anachronistic of all Shake- 
speare's plays — ^but the monstrous conduct of Posthumus 
makes his final reconciliation with Imogen unpleasant to 
regard closely^ while the conversion of lachimo is merely 
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childish. — Seccombe and Allen, The Age of Shake'- 
speare. 

DEFECTS AND BEAUTIES 

In Cymheline the plot is weak, incidents are unreal^ 
anachronisms are abundant, the conduct of Posthumus is 
sometimes inexplicable, and one character at least is spoiled 
by the poet's determination to bring forth good from evil. 
I mean the character of lachimo ; even yillainy should not 
be made ridiculous in perfect drama, but lachimo's repent- 
ance and forgiveness is ridiculous. All these defects we 
grant, and having granted them, admit as freely the truths 
beauty and charm of the play. These are secured chiefly 
by the character of Imogen, the most perfect woman in 
Shakespeare; a wife, as the perfect woman should be; 
young, as best befits the ideal of woman, — and all else that 
the ideal implies and reality adores — lovely, perfectly he- 
roic, quick-witted, accomplished, refined, long-sufferings 
tender. — ^Luce, Handbook to Shakespeare*s Works. 

THE CONCLUSION 

The conclusion of Cymbeline has been lauded because it 
is consistent with poetical justice. Those who adopt this 
species of reasoning look very imperfectly upon the course 
of real events in the moral world. It is permitted, for in- 
scrutable purposes, that the innocent should sometimes fall 
before the wicked, and the noble be subjected to the base. 
In the same way, it is sometimes in the course of events 
that the pure and the gentle should triumph over deceit 
and outrage. The perishing of Desdemona is as tme as 
the safety of Imogen; and the poetical truth involves as 
high a moral in the one case as in the other. . That Shak- 
spere's notion of poetical justice was not the hackneyed 
notion of an intolerant age, reflected even by a Boccaccio, 
is shown by the difference in the lot of the offender in the 
Italian tale and the lot of lachimo. The Ambrogiolo of 
the novelist, who slanders a virtuous lady for the gain of 9 
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wager, is fastened to a stake, smeared with honey, and left 
to be devoured by flies and locusts. The close of our 
dramatist's story is perfect Shakspere. — ^Knight, Pictorial 
Shaksperoi 

shakespeaKe's heroines 

It is the peculiar excellence of Shakespear's heroines, 
that they seem to exist only in their attachment to oth- 
ers. They are pure abstractions of the affections. We 
think as little of their persons as they do themselves, be- 
cause we are let into the secrets of their hearts, which are 
more important. We are too much interested in their af- 
fairs to stop to look at their faces, except by stealth and 
at intervals. No one ever hit the true perfection of the 
female character, the sense of weakness leaning on the 
strength of its affections for support, so well as Shakespear 
— no one ever so well painted natural tenderness free from 
affectation and disguise — no one else ever so well showed 
how delicacy and timidity, when driven to extremity, grow 
romantic and extravagant ; for the romance of his heroines 
(in which they abound) is only an excess of the habitual 
prejudices of their sex, scrupulous of being false to their 
vows, truant to their affections, and taught by the force of 
feeling when to forego the forms of propriety for the es- 
sence of it. His women were in this respect exquisite 
logicians ; for there is nothing so logical as passion. They 
knew their own minds exactly; and only followed up a 
favorite purpose, which they had sworn to with their 
tongues, and which was engraven on their hearts, into its 
untoward consequences. They were the prettiest little set 
of martyrs and confessors on record. — ^Hazutt, Charac^ 
ten of Shakespear*s Plays. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE 

Ctmbbuke, king of Britain 

Clotev, son to the Queen by a former husband 

P08THUMU8 Leokatus, a gentleman, husband to Imogen 

Belarius, a banished lord, disguised under the name of Morgan 

GuiDERiufl, -k sons to Cymbeline, disguised under the names of 

AiviRAGUs, J Polydore and Cadwal, supposed sons to Morgan 

Philario, friend to Posthumus, 1 7#|W^||,. 

Iachimo, friend to Philario, } 

Caius Lucius, General of the Romofn forces 

PisAirio, serwmt to Postkwnus 

C01KELIU8, a physieiam 

A Roman Captain 

Two British Captains 

A Frenchman, friend to Philario 

Two Lords of Cymheline*s court 

Two Gentlemen of the same 

Two Jailers 

Queen, wife to OymbeUne 

Imooeit, daughter to CymheUne by a former queen 

Heleit, a lady attending on Imogen 

Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes» a Soothsayer, a Dutcli* 
man, a Spaniard, Musicians, Officers, Captain^ Soldiers^ Mes^ 
sengersy and other Attendants 

Apparitions 

Boant Britain: Bomo 
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ACT FIRST 

Scene I 

Britain. The garden of Cymbeline's palace. 

Enter two Gentlemen. 

First Gent. You do not meet a man but frowns : 
our bloods 
No more obey the heavens than our courtiers 
Still seem as does the king. 

Sec. Gent. But what 's the matter? 

First Gent. His daughter, and the heir of 's king- 
dom, whoni 
He purposed to his wife's sole son — a widow 
That late he married — ^hath referred herself 
Unto a poor but worthy gentleman: she's 

wedded ; 
Her husband banish'd; she imprisoned: all 
Is outward sorrow ; though I think the king 
Be touched at very heart. 

Sec. Gent. None but the king? 10^ 

3. "does the king"; T^rwhitt's conjecture; Ff., '*d<f8 the kings";: 
Hanmer, "do the king's," — I. G. 
6. "referred herself; committed her destiny. — C. H. H. 
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J^irst Gent. He that hath lost her too: so is the 
queen, 
That most desired the match: hut not a courtier. 
Although they wear their faces to the hent 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 

JSec. Gent. And why so? 

^irst Gent. He that hath miss'd the princess is a 
thing 
Too had for had report : and he that hath her, 
I mean, that married her, — ^alack, good man! — 
And therefore hanish'd, is a creature such 
As, to seek through the regions of the earth 20 
For one his like, there would be something fail- 

ing 
In him that should compare. I do not think 
So fair an outward and such stuff within 
Endows a man but he. 

Sec. Gent You speak him far. 

First Gent. I do extend him, sir, within himself , 
Crush him together rather than unfold 
His measure duly. 

Sec. Gent What 's his name and birth? 

First Gent I cannot delve him to the root: his 
father 
Was called Sicilius, who did join his honor 
Against the Romans with Cassibelan, 30 

But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 



"compare"; compare himself with him. — C. H. H. 

27. ''his measure dultf"; the meaning is, my praise, however ex- 
ireme it may appear, is less than the truth warrants: I rather stop 
short of his merits, than go the fiill length of them. — H. N. H. 

31. "Tenantiue^ was the father of Cymbeline^ and the son of Lud. 
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He served with glory and admired success, 
So gain'd the sur-addition Leonatus : 
And had, besides this gentleman in question, 
Two other sons, who in the wars o' the time 
Died with their swords in hand ; for which their 

father. 
Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
That he quit being, ad his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceased 
As he was bom. The king he takes the babe 40 
To his protection, calls him Posthumus Leo- 
natus, 
Breeds him and makes him of his bed-chamber : 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of ; which he took, 
As we do air, fast as 'twas minister'd. 
And in's spring became a harvest: lived in 

court — 
Which rare it is to do — ^most praised, most 

loved : 
A sample to the youngest, to the more mature 
A glass that f eated them, and to the graver 
A child that guided dotards ; to his mistress, 50 

On the death of Lud, his younger brother, Cassibelan, took the 
throne^ to the exclusion of the lineal heir. Cassibelan repulsed 
the Romans on their first invasion, but was vanquished on their 
second, and agreed to pay an annual tribute to Rome. After his 
death, his nephew Tenantius was established on the throne. Some 
authorities tell us that he quietly paid the tribute stipulated by his 
usurping uncle; others, that he refused it, and warred with the 
Romans; which latter accoimt is the one talcen for true by the 
Poet— H. N. H. 

47. "most praised, most loved"; **This encomium," says Johnson, 
''is highly artful. To be at once in any great degree loved and 
praiied is truly rare." — ^H. N. H. 
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¥ot whom he now is banished, her own price 

Proclaims how she esteem'd him and his virtue ; 

By her election may be truly read 

What kind of man he is. 
Sec. Gent. I honor him 

Even out of your report. But, pray you, tell 
me. 

Is she sole child to the king? 
First Gent. His only child. 

He had two sons, — ^if this be worth your hear- 
ing, 

Mark it, — ^the eldest of them at three years old, 

I' the swathing clothes the other, from their 
nursery 

Were stolen, and to this hour no guess in knowl- 
edge 60 

Which way they went. 
Sec. Gent. How long is this ago? 

First Gent. Some twenty years. 
Sec. Gent. That a king's children should be so con- 
veyed I 

So slackly guarded! and the search so slow, 

That could not trace them! 
First Gent. Howsoe'er 'tis strange, 

Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at. 

Yet is it true, sir. 
Sec. Gent. I do well believe you. 

First Gent. We must forbear : here comes the gen- 
tleman, 

The queen and princess. [Exeunt. 

51. "price'*; worth.— C. H. H. 

60. "no guess in knowledge" none which approves itself as true. 
— C« H» H. 
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Enter the Queen^ Posthumus and Imogen. 

Queen. No, be assured you shall not find me, 
daughter, 70 

After the slander of most stepmothers, 
Evil-eyed unto you: you 're my prisoner, but 
Your jailer shall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your restraint. For you, Posthu- 
mus, 
So soon as I can win the offended king, 
I will be known your advocate : marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him, and 'twere good 
You lean'd unto his sentence with what patience 
Your wisdom may inform you. 

Post. Please your highness, 

I will from hence to-day. 

Queen. You know thie peril. 80 

I '11 fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections, though the king 
Hath charged you should not speak together. 

[Eont. 

Into. O, 

Dissembling courtesy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds ! My dearest hus- 
band, 
I something fear my father's wrath; but noth- 
ing— 
Always reserved my holy duty — ^what 
His rage can do on me : you must be gone. 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not comforted to live, 90 

But that there is this jewel in the world 
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That I may see again. 
Post. My queen I my mistress I 

O lady, weep no more, lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man ! I will remain 
The loyalist husband that did e'er plight troth : 
My residence in Rome at one Philario's, 
Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter : thither write, my queen. 
And with mine eyes I '11 drink the words you 
send, 100 

Though ink be made of gall. 

Re-enter Queen. 

Qv£en. Be brief, I pray you : 

If the king come, I shall incur I know not 
How much of his displeasure. lAsid£] Yet I 'U 

move him 
To walk this way : I never do him wrong 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends; 
Pays dear for my offenses. ^Emt. 

Post. Should we be taking leave 

As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The loathness to depart would grow. Adieu ! 

Imo. Nay, stay a little: 

Were you but riding forth to air yourself, HO 

101. "Though ink be made of gcUl"; ox-gall was adhially one of 
the constituents of Elizabethan ink, as is shown by contemporaiy re- 
ceipts for making it. — C. H. H. 

106. "pa^s dear for my ofensee"; meaning that the king is so 
infatuated with her, that the more she offends him, the more he 
lavishes kindnesses upon her, in order to purchase her good-will.-^ 
H. N. H. 
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Such parting were too petty. Look here, love J 
This diamond was my mother's: take it, hearty 
But keep it till you woo another wife. 
When Imogen is dead. 

Post. How, howl another? 

You gentle gods, give me hut this I have. 
And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death I [Putting on the ring.l 

Remain, remain thou here 
While sense can keep it on! And, sweetest, 

fairest. 
As I my poor self did exchange for you 
To your so infinite loss, so in our trifles 120 
I still win of you: for my sake wear this; 
It is a manacle of love ; I '11 place it 
iUpon this fairest prisoner. 

[Puttings a bracelet on her arm. 

Imo. O the gods I 

When shall we see again ? 

Enter Cymbeline and Lords. 

Post. Alack, the king I 

Cym. Thou basest thing, avoid! hence, from my 
sight ! 
If after this command thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthiness, thou diest: away! 
Thou 'rt poison to my blood. 

118. *'while sense can keep it on"; that is, while I have sensation 
to retain it. There can be no doubt that it refers to the ring, and 
it is equally obvious that thee would have been • more proper. 
Whether this error is to be laid to the Poet's change or to the 
printer's, it would not be easy to decide. Malone has shown that 
there are many passages in these plays of equally loose construc- 
tion.— H. N. H. 
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Post The gods protect you. 

And bless the good remainders of the court ! 

I am gone. lEant. 

Imo. There cannot be a pinch in death 13^ 

More sharp than this is. 
Cym. O disloyal thing. 

That shouldst repair my youth, thou heap'st 

A year's age on me! 
Imo. I beseech you, sir. 

Harm not yourself with your vexation : 

I am senseless of your wrath ; a touch more rare 

Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
Cym. Past grace ? obedience ? 

Imo. Past hope, and in despair; that way, past 

grace. 
Cym. That mightst have had the sole son of my 

queen ! 
Imo. O blessed, that I might not! I chose an 
eagle, 

And did avoid a puttock. 140 

Cym. Thou took'st a beggar; wouldst have made 
my throne 

A seat for baseness. 
Im^. No; I rather added 

A luster to it. 
Cym. O thou vile one I 

Imo. Sir, 

^ 

132. To *^repair^ is to restore to the first states to renew.— 
H. N. H. 

133. "A year's age^'; this reading seems weak; one expects some 
stronger expression. Warburton, adopted by Theobald, "a yare [t. e, 
speedy] age"; Hanmer, "many A yeav^s age^'; Nicholson, "more than 
Thy years' age," &c., &c. — I. G. 
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It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus : 
You bred him as my playfellow, and he is 
A man worth any woman, ovel*buys me 
Almost the sum he pays. 
Cym. What, art thou mad I 

Ittio. Almost, sir: heaven restore mel Would I 
were 
A neat-herd*s daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbor-shepherd's son ! 
Cym. Thou foolish thing! 150 

Re-enter Queen. 

They were again together : you have dc«ie 

Not after our command. Away with her. 

And pen her up. 
Queen. Beseech your patience. Peace, 

Dear lady daughter, peace! Sweet sovereign. 

Leave us to ourselves, and make yourself some 
comfort 

Out of your best advice. 
Cym. Nay, let her languish 

A drop of blood a day ; and, being aged. 

Die of this folly! 

lEaeunt CymheUne and Lords. 
Queen. Fie I you must give way. 

Enter Pisanio. 

Here is your servant. How now, sir! What 
news? 
Pis. My lord your son drew on my master. 
Queen. Hal 16Q 

No harm, I trust, is done? 

IS 
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There might have been, 
But that my master rather play'd than fought. 
And had no help of anger: they were parted 
By gentlemen at hand. 

Queen. I am very glad on 't. 

Imo. Your son 's my father's friend; he takes his 
part. 
To draw upon an exile! O brave sir I 
I would they were in Afric both together; 
Myself by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer-back. Why came you from your 
master? 

Pis. On his command : he would not suffer me 170 
To bring him to the haven : left these notes 
Of what commands I should be subject to 
When 't pleased you to employ me. 

Queen. This hath been 

Your faithful servant: I dare lay mine honor 
He will remain so. 

Pis. I humbly thank your highness* 

Queen. Pray, walk awhile. 

Imo. About some half -hour hence, 

I pray you, speak with me: you shall at least 
Go see my lord aboard: for this time leave me. 

lEaieunt. 
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Scene II 

The same. A public place. 
Enter Cloten and two lords. 

First Lord. Sir, I would advise you to shift a 
shirt; the violence of action hath made you 
reek as a sacrifice: where air comes out, air 
comes in : there 's none abroad so wholesome 
as that you vent. 

Clo. If my shirt were bloody, then to shift it. 
Have I hurt him? 

Sec. Lord. lAsidel No, faith; not so much as 
his patience. 

First Lord. Hurt him I his body's a passable 10 
carcass, if he be not hurt: it is a through- 
fare for steel, if it be not hurt. 

Sec. Lord. \^Aside] His steel was in debt; it 
went o' the backside the town. 

Clo. The villain would not stand me. 

Sec. Lord. lAsidel No, but he fled forward 
still, toward your face. 

First Lord. Stand you I You have land 
enough of your own ; but he added to your 
having; gave you some ground. 20 

Sec. Lord. lAsidel As many inches as you 
have oceans. Puppies I 

Clo. I would they had not come between us. 

Sec. Lordi [Asidel So would I, till you had 

14. "o* the backside the town'*; that is, to the jail, the place where 
other bankrupt debtors go. — H. N. If. 
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measured how long a fool you were upon 

the ground. 
Clo. And that she should love this fellow, and 

refuse me 1 
Sec. Lord. [^Aside] If it be a sin to make a 

true election, she is damned. 30 

First Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her 

beauty and her brain go not together : she 's 

a good sign, but I have seen small reflection 

of her wit. 
Sec. Lord. \^As%de\ She shines not upon fools, 

lest the reflection should hurt her. 
Clo. Come, I '11 to my chamber. Would there 

had been some hurt done I 
Sec. Lord. [-4«£de]vl wish not so; unless it 

had been the fall of an ass, which is no great 40 

hurt. 
Clo. You 'U go with us? 
First Lord. I '11 attend your lordship. 
Clo. Nay, come, let 's go together. 
Sec. Lord. Well, my lord. [Exeunt. 

Scene III 

'A room in Cyrnbeline's palace. 
Enter Imogen and Pisamo. 

Imo. I would thou grew'st unto the shores o' the 
haven, 

33. "rejection of her wif; to understand the force of this, it 
riKrald be remembered that anciently almost every Hgn had a motto^ 
or some attempt at a witticism widemeath. — H. N. H. 
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And question'dst every saU: if he should write 
And I not have it, 'twere a paper lost. 
As offered mercy is. What was the last 
That he spake to thee? 

Pis. It was, his queen, his queen ! 

Imo. Then waved his handkerchief? 

Pis. And kiss'd it madam. 

Imo. Senseless linen 1 happier therein than I! 
And that was all? 

Pis. No, madam I for so long 

As he could make me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he dUd keep 10 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
StiU waving, as the fits and sth-s of 's mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail'd on. 
How swift his ship. 

Imo. Thou shouldst have made him 

As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pis. Madam, so I did. 

Imo. I would have broke mine eye-strings, crack'd 
them, but 
To look upoi;! him, till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle ; 
Nay, foUow'd him, till he had melted from 20 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 
Have tum'd mine eye, and wept. But, good 

Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him? 

Pis. Be assured, madam, 

9. "make me with thU eye or ear"; Ff., "hW for "thU."—!. G. 
19. "space"; size.— C. H. H. 
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With his next vantage. 
Into. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 
How I would think on him at certain hours. 
Such thoughts and such; or I could make him 

swear 
The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest and his honor; or have charged 
^ him, 30 

At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at mid- 
night. 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my 

father. 
And, like the tjrrannous breathing of the norths 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 

Enter a Lady. 

Lady. The queen, madam. 

Desires your highness' company. 
Into. Those things I bid you do, get them dis- 
patched. 

I will attend the queen. 
Pis. Madam, I shall. lEweunt^ 
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Scene IV, 

Borne. PhUario's hovse. 

Enter PhUario, lachimOj a Frenchman, a Dutch'- 

man, and a Spaniard. 

Ia>ch. Believe it, sir, I have seen him in Britain: 
he was then of a crescent note; expected to 
prove so worthy as since, he hath been al- 
lowed the name of: but I could then have 
looked on him without the help of admira- 
tion, though the catalogue of his endow- 
ments had been tabled by his side and I 
to peruse him by items. 

Phi. You speak of him when he was less fur- 
nished than now he is with that which makes 10 
him both without and within. 

French. I have seen him in France: we had 
. very many there could behold the sun with 
as firm eyes as he. 

lach. This matter of marrying his king's 
daughter, wherein he must be weighed 
rather by her value than his own, words 
him, I doubt not, a great deal from the 
matter* « 

French. And then his banishment. 20 

lach. Aye, and the approbation of those that 
weep this lamentable divorce under her 

17. "words him . . . from the matter^; that is, makes the de- 
scription of him very distant from the truth. — H. N. H. 
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colors are wonderfully to extend him; be 
it but to fortify her judgment, which else 
an easy battery might lay flat, for taking a 
beggar without less quality. But how 
comes it he is to sojourn with you? how 
ci'eeps acquaintance? 
Phi. His father and I were soldiers together; to 
whom I have been often bound for no less 30 
ihan my life. Here comes the Briton: let 
him be so entertained amongst you as suits, 
with gentlemen of your knowing, to a 
stranger of his quality. 

Enter Poathumus. 

I beseech you all, be better known to this 
gentleman; whom I commend to you as a 
noble friend of mine: how worthy he is I 
will leave to appear hereafter, rather than 
story him in his own hearing. 

French. Sir, we have known together in Or- 40 
leans. 

Post. Since when I have been debtor to you for 
courtesies, which I wiU be ever to pay and 
yet pay still. 

Freru:h. Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kindness: I 
was glad I did atone my countryman and 
you; it had been pity you should have been 

23. "are wonderfully t</*; Warburton conj. ''aids wonderfully to"; 
Capell conj. *'are wonderful to"; Eccles, "and wonderfully do" — 
I. G. 

98. "How creeps acquaintance?"; how have you stolen into ac- 
quaintance? Creeps hints at the stealthy process Implied in the 
unezpected result. — C H. H. 
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put together with so mortal a purpose as 
then each bore, upon importance of so slight 
and trivial a nature. 50 

Post. By your pardon, sir, I was then a young 
traveler; rather shunned to go even with 
what I heard than in my every action to be 
guided by other's experiences : but upon my 
mended judgment — if I offend not to say 
it is mended — ^my quarrel was not altogether 
slight. 

'French. Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitre- 
ment of swords, and by such two that would, 
by all likelihood, have confounded one the 60 
other, or have fallen both. 

Idch. Can we with manners ask what was the 
difference? 

French. Safely, I think: 'twas a contention in 
public, which may without contradiction 
suffer the report. It was much like an 
argument that fell out last night, where 
each of us fell in praise of our country 
mistresses; this gentleman at that time 
vouching — and upon warrant of bloody af- 70 
firmation — ^his to be more fair, virtuous, wise, 
chaste^ constant-qualified and less attempt- 
able than any the rarest of our ladies in 
France. 

59. "shwnned to go even vsith what I heard"; rather studied to 
ayoid conducting himself by the opinions of others, than to be 
guided by their experience. — H. N. H. 

63. "diferenee^; ground of quarrel. — C. H. H. 

68. "owr eowUry mietresses"; the ladies of our nation. — C. H. H» 
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lack. That lady is not now living, or this gen- 
tleman's opinion, by this, worn out. 

Post. She holds her virtue still and I my mind. 

lack. You must not so far prefer her 'fore ours 
of Italy. 

Post. Being so far provoked as I was in 80 
France, I would abate her nothing, though 
I profess myself her adorer, not her friend. 

lack. As fair and as good — ^a kind of hand-in- 
hand comparison — ^had been something too 
fair and too good for any lady in Britany. 
If she went before others I have seen, as that 
diamond of yours outlusters many I have 
beheld, I could not but believe she excelled 
many : but I have not seen the most precious 
diamond that is, nor you the lady. ^0 

Post. I praised her as I rated her: so do I my 
stone. 

lack. What do vou esteem it at? 

Post. More than the world enjoys. 

lack. Either your unparagoned mistress is 
dead, or she 's outprized by a trifle. 

Post. You are mistaken: the one may be sold 
or given, if there were wealth enough for the 
purchase or merit for the gift: the other is 
not a thing for sale, and only the gift of the 100 
gods. 

lack. Which the gods have given you? 

Post. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

83. "hand-inrhand"; balanced.— C. H. H. 

88. "could not huf*; Malone's emendation of Ff., "could not."^^ 
I. G. 
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ach. You may wear her in title yours: 
but, you know, strange fowl light upon 
neighboring ponds. Your ring may be 
stolen too : so your brace of unprizable esti- 
mations, the one is but frail and the other 
casual; a cimning thief, or a that way ac- 
complished courtier, would hazard the win- HO 
ning both of first and last. 

^08t. Your Italy contains none so accomplished 
a courtier to convince the honor of my mis- 
tress; if, in the holding or loss of that, 
you term her frail. I do nothing doubt 
you have store of thieves; notwithstanding, 
I fear not my ring. 

'^hL Let us leave here, gentlemen. 

^ost. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy 
signior, I thank him, makes no stranger of 120 
me; we are familiar at first. 

ach. With five times so much conversation, I 
should get ground of your fair mistress, 
make her go back even to the yielding, had 
I admittance and opportunity to friend. 

^ost. No, no. 

\ach. I dare thereupon pawn the moiety of 
my estate to your ring, which in my opinion 
o'er-values it something: but I make my 
wager rather against your confidence than 130 
her reputation: and, to bar your offense 
herein too, I durst attempt it against any 
lady in the world. 

139. "herein too"; so Ff. S, 4; Ff. 1, 9, "heerein to"; Grant White, 
hereinrto"; Anon. conj. ''hereunto"; Vaughan conj. "herein, so." 
-I. G. 
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Post. You are a great deal abused in too bold 
a persuasion, and I doubt not you sustain 
what you 're worthy of by your attempt 

lach. What 's that? 

Post A repulse : though your attempt, as you 
call it, deserve more; a punishment too. 

Phi. Gentlemen, enough of this : it came in too 14 
suddenly; let it die as it was bom, and, I 
pray you, be better acquainted. 

lack. Would I had put my estate and my 
neighbor's on the approbation of what I 
have spoke ! 

Post. What lady would you choose to assail? 

lach. Yours; whom in constancy you think 
stands so safe. I will lay you ten thousand 
ducats to your ring, that, commend me to 
the court where your lady is, with no more 15( 
advantage than the opportunity of a second 
conference, and I will bring from thence 
that honor of hers which you imagine so re- 
served. 

Post. I will wage against your gold, gold to it : 
my ring I hold dear as my finger; 'tis part 
of it. 

lach. You are afraid, and therein the wiser. 

158. "afrauj^; Warburton's emendation, adopted by Theobald 
Ff., "a Friend^'; Becket conj. "affle^; Jackson conj. affiant^ d" 
Collier MS., "afear^; Ingleby conj. "her friend."^!. G. 

158. "therein the wiser^; that is, you are the wiser in fearing t 
haye your wife put to the proof. To screw Posthumus up to th 
sticking^point, the villain here imputes his backwardness to a dis 
trust of his wife, and so brings his confidence in her over to the sid 
of the wager and triaL The original reads, a friend instead o 
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If you buy ladies' flesh at a million a dram, 
you caimot preserve it from tainting ; but 1 160 
see you have some religion in you, that you 
fear. 

Post. This is but a custom in your tongue ; you 
bear a graver purpose, I hope. 

lack. I am the master of my speeches, and 
would undergo what 's spoken, I swear. 

Post. Will you? I shall but lend my diamond 
till your return: let there be covenants 
drawn between 's: my mistress exceeds in 
goodness the hugeness of your unworthy 170 
thinking: I dare you to this match: here 's 
my ring. 

Phi. I will have it no lay. 

Idch. By the gods, it is one. If I bring you no 
sufficient testimony that I have enjoyed the 
dearest bodily part of your mistress, my ten 
thousand ducats are yours; so is your dia- 
mond too: if I come off, and leave her in 
such honor as you have trust in, she your 
jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are 180 

afraid. The latter word was suggested by Warburton, and adojpted 
by Theobald. It is not altogether easy to get at the meanin|^ of 
a friend in such a connection: besides, Posthumus has just pro- 
fessed himself lier adorer, not her friend/* And the change is 
further approved by what lachimo says just after: ''But, I see,, 
you have some religion in you, that you fear^; that is, evidently, 
fear to have your wife's honor attempted, lest it should give way. 
It need scarce be said, that to such a man as lachimo religion and 
superstition are synonymous terms. — H. N. H. 

161. "religion"; conscientious scruple. — C. H. H. 

165. "am thB matter of"; control and am responsible for.- 
H. H. 
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yours; provided I have your commendation 
for my more free entertainment. 

Post. I embrace these conditions ; let us have ar- 
ticles betwixt us. Only, thus far you shall 
answer : if you make your voyage upon her, 
and give me directly to understand you have 
prevailed, I am no further your enemy ; she ' 
is not worth our debate: if she remain un- 
seduced, you not making it appear other- 
wise, for your ill opinion and the assault you 190 
have made to her chastity, you shall an- 
swer me with your sword. 

lach. Your hand; a covenant: we will have 
these things set down by lawful counsel, and 
straight away for Britain, lest the bargain 
should catch cold and starve: I will fetch 
my gold, and have our two wagers recorded. 

Post Agreed. lEceeunt Posthumus and lachimo. 

French. Will this hold, think you? 

Phi. Signior lachimo will not from it. Pray 200 
let us follow 'em. ^Eiveunt. 



Scene V 

Britain. A room in Cymbeline^s palace. 

Enter Queen, Ladies, and Cornelius. 

Queen. Whiles yet the dew's on ground, gather 
those flowers; 

181. '^commendation"; letter of introduction to procure me a 
more cordial reception. — C. H. H. 

185. "voyaged; adventurous attack. — C. H. H. 
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Make haste: who has the note of them? 
First Lady* I» madam. 

Queen. Dispatch. [Exeunt Ladies. 

Now, master doctor, have you brought those 
drugs? 
Cor. Ple^seth your highness, aye: here they are, 
madam: [Presenting a small box. 

But I beseech your grace, without offense, — 
My conscience bids me ask — wherefore you 

have 
Commanded of me these most poisonous com- 
pounds. 
Which are the movers of a languishing death. 
But, though slow, deadly. 
Queen. I wonder, doctor, 10 

Thou ask'st me such a question. Have I not 

been 
Thy pupil long? Hast thou not leam'd me 

how 
To make perfumes? distil? preserve? yea, so 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confections? Having thus far pro- 
ceeded, — 
Unless thou think'st me devilish — ^is 't not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other conclusions? I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, but none 
human, 20 

To try the vigor of them and apply 
Allayments to their act, and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects. 
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Cor. Your highness 

Shall from this practice but make hard your 

heart: 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 
Both noisome and infectious. 

Queen. O, content thee. 

Enter Pisanio. 

l^Aside'] Here comes a flattering rascal; upon 

him 
Will I first work: he *s for his master. 
And enemy to my son. How now, Pisanio I 
Doctor, your service for this time is endfed; 30 
Take your own way. 

Cor. lAsidel I do suspect you, madam ; 

But you shall do no harm. 

Queen. [To Pisanio'] Hark thee, a word. 

Cor. lAside] I do not like her. She doth think 
she has 
Strange lingering poisons: I do know her sphit. 
And will not trust one of her malice with 
A drug of such damn'd nature. Those she has 
Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile; 
Which first, perchance, she '11 prove on cats and 

dogs. 
Then afterward up higher : but there is 
No danger in what show of death it makes. ^ 
More than the locking up the spirits a time. 
To be more fresh, reviving. She is f ooFd 
With a most false effect ; and I the truer. 
So to be false with her. 

I 44. "he false with her^; this soliloquy is pronounced by JdtmBon 
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Queen. No further service, doctor. 

Until I send for thee. 

Cor. I humbly take my leave, \lEait. 

Queen. Weeps die still, say'st thou? Dost thou 
think in time 
She will not quench and let instructions enter 
Where folly now possesses? Do thou work: 
When thou shalt bring me word she loves my| 

son, 
I '11 tell lliee on the instant thou art then 50 
As great as is thy master; greater, for 
His fortunes all lie speechless, and his name 
Is at la^t gasp: return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is: to shift his being 
Is to exchange one misery with another. 
And every day that comes comes to decay 
A day's work in him. What shalt thou expect. 
To be depender on a thing that leans. 
Who cannot be new built, nor has no friends. 
So much as but to prop him? ^The Queen 
drops the hox: Pisamo takes it up.'] Thou 
takest up 60 

Thou know'st not what ; but take it for thy la- 
bor : 
It is a thing I made, which hath the king 
Five times redeemed from death : I do not know 

to be 'Srery inartificial, and that Cornelius makes a long speech to 
tell himself what himself knows." The great critic forgot that it 
was intended for the audience, to relieve their anxiety at mis- 
chievous ingredients being left in the hands of the Queen. It is 
no less useful to prepare us for the return of Imogen to life.— 
H. N. H. 
64. '*9hift his being"; to change his abode.^H. N. H. 
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What is more cordial: nay, I prithee, take it; 
' It is an earnest of a further good 

That I mean to thee. Tell thy mistress how 
The case stands with her ; do 't as from thyself. 
Think what a chance thou changest on; but 

think 
Thou hast thy mistress still, to boot, my son. 
Who shall take notice of thee: I '11 move the 

king 70 

To any shape of thy preferment, such 
As thou 'It desire; and then myself, I chiefly. 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women: 
Think on my words. lEait Ptmnio. 

A sly and constant knave ; 
Not to be shaked: the agent for his master; 
And the remembrancer of her to hold 
The hand-fast to her lord. I have given him 

that 
Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 
Of liegers for her sweet; and which she after. 
Except she bend her humor, shall be assured 81 
To taste of too. 

Re-enter Pisanio with Ladies. 

So, so; well done, well done: 
The violets, cowsUps, and the primroses, 
' Bear to my closet. Fare thee well, Pisanio; 
Think on my words. lEwetmt Queen and 

Ladies. 

08. "chance thou changest on"; so Ff.; Rowe reads ^'chance thou 
ehaneest on^; Theobald, "change thou chanceet on,"—!. G. 
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Fis. And shall do : 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
I '11 choke myself: there 's all I '11 do for you. 

lEanU 

Scene VI 

The same. Another room in the palace. 

Enter Imogen alone. 

Imo. A father cniel» and a step-dame false; 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her husband banish'd; — O, that hus* 

bandl 
My supreme crown of grief I and those repeated 
Vexations of itl Had I been thief -stoFn, 
As my two brothers, happy 1 but most miserable 
Is the desire that 's glorious : blest be those, 
How mean soe'er, that hath their honest wills^ 
Which seasons comfort. Who may this be? 

Fiel 

Enter Pisanio and lachimo. 

Pis. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome, 10 

Comes from my lord with letters. 
lach. Change you, madam? 

The worthy Leonatus is in safety. 

And greets your highness dearly. [^Presents a 

letter. 
Imo. Thanks, good sir: 

You 're kindly welcome. 

7. "gloriofu^; bent on glory.— C. H. H. 
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Iax:}i. lAsidel All of her that is out of door most 
rich I 
If she be furnished with a mind so rare. 
She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 
Have lost the wager. Boldness be my friend 1 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot 1 
Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight ; 20 
Rather, directly fly. 

Into. IReads] *He is one of the noblest note, 
to whose kindnesses I am most infinitely 
tied. Reflect upon him accordingly, as you 
value your trust — Leonatus.' 

So far I read aloud: 
OBut even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm'd by the rest, and takes it thankfully. 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I 
Have words to bid you, and shall find it so 30 
In all that I can do, 

I(ich. Thanks, fairest lady. 

What, are men mad? Hath nature given them 

eyes 
To see this vaulted arch and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish 'twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the twinn'd stones 
Upon the numbered beach, and can we not 
Partition make with spectacles so precious 

25, "trust—"; Boswell's reading; Ff., '"trust,"; Hanmer, "truest"; 
Bann, "truest,"; Thirlby conj. "trusty,"— I, G. 

36. "number'd," (?)=**rich in numbers"; Theobald, "unnumher^cT ; 
Warburton, "humbld"; Farmer conj. "umber*d"; Jackson conj. 
"'member'd"; Theobald's excellent emendation has much to com- 
mend it. — I. G. 

37. "Partition make"; distinguish.--C. H. H. 
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'Twixt fair and foul? 
Imo. What makes your admiration? 

lach. It cannot be i* the eye; for apes and mon- 
keys, 

'Twixt two such shes, would chatter this way 
and 40 

Contemn with mows the other: nor i' the judg- 
ment; 

For idiots, in this case of favor, would 

Be wisely definite : nor i' the appetite ; 

Sluttery, to such neat excellence opposed^ 

Should make desire vomit emptiness. 

Not so aUured to feed. 
Imo. What is the matter, trow? 
lach. The cloyed will. 

That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 

Both fill'd and running, ravening first the lamb. 

Longs after for the garbage. 
Imo. What, dear sir, 50 

Thus raps you? Are you well? 
lack. Thanks, madam; well. 

[To PisaiW)] Beseech you, sir. 

Desire my man's abode where I did leave him: 

He 's strange and peevish. 
Pis. I was going, sir, 

40. "chatter this way"; show their preference for one by chatter- 
ing in her direction. — C. H. H. 

45. "desire vomit emptiness"; Johnson explained these difficult 
words as follows: — "Desire, when it approached slattery, and con- 
sidered it in comparison with such neat excellence, would not only 
be not so alUired to feed, but seized with a fit of loathing, would 
vomit emptiness, would feel the convulsions of disgust, though beiqg 
unfed, it had no object." Pope, "desire vomit ev'n emptiness"; 
Capell, "desire vomit to emptiness"; Hudson, "desire vomit from 
emptiness" — I. G. 
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To give him welcome. lEadt. 

Imo. Continues well my lord? His health, beseech 

you? 
lack. Well, madam. 

Imo. Is he disposed to mirth? I hope he is. 
lack. Exceeding pleasant; none a stranger there 
So merry and so gamesome : he is call'd 60 

The Briton reveler. 
Imo. When he was here 

He did incline to sadness, and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 
lach. I never saw him sad. 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home: he furnaces 
The thick sighs from him; whiles the jolly 

Briton, 
Your lord, I mean, laughs from 's free lungs, 

cries *0, 
Can my sides hold, to think that man, who 

knows 
By history, report, or his own proof, 70 

What woman is, yea, what she cainnot choose 
But must be, will his free hours languish for 
Assured bondage?' 
Imo. Will my lord say so? 

I(wh. Aye, madam; with his eyes in flood with 
laughter 
It is a recreation to be by 
And hear him mock the Frenchman. But, 

heavens know, 
Some men are much to blame. 
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Imo* Not he, I hope. 

lach. Not he : but yet heaven's bounty towards him 
might 

Be used more thankfully. In himself 'tis 
much; 

In you, which I account his beyond all talents^ 

WMlst I am bound to wonder, I am bound 81 

To pity too. 
linx). What do you pity, sir? 

lach. Two creatures heartily. 
Imo. Am I one, sir? 

You look on me : what wreck discern you in me 

Deserves your pity? 
lack. Lamentable I What, 

To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 

I* the dungeon by a snuff? 
Imo. I pray you, sir. 

Deliver with more openness your answers 

To my demands. Why do you pity me? 
laxih. That others do, 90 

I was about to say, enjoy your But 

It is an office of the gods to venge it. 

Not mine to speak on *t. 
Imo. You do seem to know 

Something of me, or what concerns me: pray 
you,— 

79. "That he is not grateful for his own gifts, is much; that he 
is not grateful for you, his gift beyond price, fills me with wonder 
and pity."— C. H. H. 

82. "hound to pity"; that is, on his own account merely, or in 
respect of himself, let alone his wife, his conduct is bad enough; 
but when I consider the grossness of his sin t» rettpect of you, I am. 
bound, &c. In was, and indeed still is, often used with the sense ai 
in respect of, — H. N. H. ^ 
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Since doubting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do ; for certainties 
Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing. 
The remedy then bom, — discover to me 
What both you spur and stop. 

Idch. Had I this cheek 

To bathe my lips upon ; this hand, whose touch. 
Whose every touch, would force the feeler's 
soul 101 

To the oath of loyalty; this object, which 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye. 
Fixing it only here; should I, damn'd then. 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falsehood — falsehood, 

as 
With labor ; then by-peeping in an eye 
Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 
That 's fed with stinking tallow; it were fit 110^ 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
Encounter such revolt. 

Imo. My lord, I fear. 

Has forgot Britain. 

lach. And himself. Not I 

95. "doubting"; fearing (that).— C. H. H. 

97. "or, timely knowing" etc.; or else, being known in time, are 
remedied as soon as known. — C. H. H. 

99. "both spur and stop" J the information which you seem to press 
forward and yet withhold. The allusion is to horsemanship. So in 
Sidney's Arcadia: *'She was like a horse desirous to runne, and 
miserably spurred, but so short-reined, as he cannot stirre forward." 
— H. N. H. 

109. "unlustrous"; Rowe's emendation of Ff., "illustrious"; In- 
«lcby, "iU4ustrous."—l. G. 
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Inclined to this intelligence pronounce 
The beggary of his change, but *tis your graces 
That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms this report out. 
Imo. Let me hear no more. 

lach. O dearest soul, your cause doth strike my 

heart 
With pity, that doth make me sickl A lady 
So fair, and fastened to an empery, 120 

Would make the greatest king double, to be 

partnered 
With tomboys hured with that self exhibition 
•Which your own coffers yield I with diseased 

ventures 
That play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenness can lend nature! such boiFcl 

stuff 
As well might poison poison ! Be revenged. 
Or she that bore you was no queen and you 
Recoil from your great stock. 
Imo. Revenged 1 

How should I be revenged? If this be true, — 
As I have such a heart that both mine ears ISO* 
Must not in haste abuse, — ^if it be true. 
How should I be revenged? 
lach. Should he make me 

Live like Diana's priest, betwixt cold sheets^ 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your despite, upon your purse? Revenge 

it. 

. 133. ''v0ntur0t^; creatures who hosard tbdr persons for gold. — 
C. H. H. 
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I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure, 
More noble than that runagate to your bed, 
And will continue fast to your affection. 
Still close as sure. 
Imo. What ho, Pisanio! 

lack. Let me my service tender on your lips. 140 
Imo. Awayl I do condemn mine ears that have 
So long attended thee. If thou wert honorable. 
Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 

140-210. Conceming the art with which the character of Imogen is 
"worked out, especially in her interview with lacfaimo, Mr. Rich- 
ard Grant White, in his Shakespeare's Scholar, has some thoughts 
450 just and so well put, that we are unwilling to forego the benefit 
of them. "The firm, undallying chastity," says he, **of Imogen 
is indicated with unsurpassable tact and skill in tMs scene. She 
is slow to understand lachimo; but the moment he midces his 
proposition plainly, before a word of anger or surprise passes her 
lips, she calls for the faithful servant of her lord, to remove him 
ivho has insulted her and his friend's honour. Then her indigna- 
tion bursts from her; but again and again she interrupts its flow 
ivith 'What, ho! Pisanio f She holds no question with him who 
made sudi a proposition to her; enters into no dispute of why or 
wherefor: she seeks nothing but the instantaneous removal of 
the man who has dared to attempt her chastity. Not only does 
she refuse all consideration of the right or wrong of the prop- 
osition, but the mere proposal changes, on the moment, all pre- 
vious relations between her and the proposer, although they were 
•established by her husband himself. It is not until her pure soul, 
«s quick to believe good as it was slow to imagine evil, is quieted 
by the entire withdrawal of lachimo's advances, and the assign- 
ment of a comprehensible, thou^ not excusable reason for them, 
that she ceases to call for him who is in some sort the representa- 
tive of her husband. An exquisite touch of the master's hand 
occurs in a single pronoun in the succeeding speech of Imogen. 
Born a princess, she has given herself to Posthumus, a nameless 
man, as freely as if she were a peasant's daughter; and she is 
remarkable, with all her dignity, for her unassuming deportment: 
but the insult of lachimo stings her into pride, and, for the first 
«nd only time, she takes her state, and speaks of herself in the 
plural number. She says, -to expound his mind,' not to me, but 
-to «•.'"— H. N. H. 
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For such an end thou seek'st, as base as strange. 
Thou wrongest a gentleman who is as far 
From thy report as thou from honor, and 
Solicit'st here a lady that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike. What ho, Pisaniol 
The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of thy assault: ifheshaU think it fit 150 

A saucy stranger in his court to mart 
As in a Romish stew, and to expoimd 
His beastly mind to us, he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter who 
He not respects at all. What ho, Pisanio! 

Ia€h. O happy LeonatusI I may say: 
The credit that thy lady hath of thee 
Deserves thy trust, and thy most perfect good- 
ness 
Her assured credit. Blessed live you long ! 
A lady to the worthiest sir that ever 160 

Country call'd his 1 and you his mistress, only 
For the most worthiest fit I Give me your par- 
don. 
I have spoke this to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted, and shall make your lord 
That which he is new o'er : and he is one 
The truest manner'd, such a holy witch 
That he enchants societies into him; 
Half all men's hearts are his. 

Into. You make amends. 

lack. He sits 'mongst men like a descended god : 
He hath a kind of honor sets him off, 170 

More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry, 

157. "The credit"; the faith Imogen has in her husband's in 
tegrity.— C. H. H. 
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Most mighty princess, that I have adventured 
To try your taking of a false report, which hath 
Honor'd with confirmation your great judg- 
ment 
In the election of a sir so rare, 
^Vhich you know cannot err. The love I bear 

him 
Made me to fan you thus, but the gods made 

you. 
Unlike all others, chaffless. Pray, your pardon. 

Into. All 's well, sir: take my power i' the court for 
yours. 

loch. My humble thanks. I had almost forgot 180 
To entreat your grace but in a small request. 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord; myself and other noble friends 
Are partners in the business. 

Imo. Pray, what is*t? 

lach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord — 
The best feather of our wing — ^have mingled 

sums 
To buy a present for the emperor; 
Which I, the factor for the rest, have done 
In France: 'tis plate of rare device and jewels 
Of rich and exquisite form, their values great ; 
And I am something curious, being strange, 191 
To have them in safe stowage : may it please you 
To take them in protection? 

Imo. Willingly; 

And pawn mine honor for their safety : since 
My lord hath interest in them, I will keep' them 
In my bedchamber. 
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Idch. They are in a trunk, 

Attended by my men: I will make bold 
To send them to you, only for this night ; 
I must aboard to-morrow. 

Into. Of no, no. 

lach. Yes, I beseech ; or I shall short my word 200 
By lengthening my return. From Gallia 
I cross'd the seas on purpose and on promise 
To see your grace. 

Imo. I thank you for your pains : 

But not away to-morrow I 

lach. O, I must, madam : 

Therefore I shall beseech you, if you please 
To greet your lord with writing, do 't to-night: 
I have outstood my time, which is material 
To the tender of our present. 

Imo. I will write. 

Send your trunk to me ; it shall safe be kept 209 
And truly yielded you. You 're very welcome. 

lEnceunt. 
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ACT SECOND 

Scene I 

Britain. Before CymbeKne^s palace. 
Enter Cloten and two Lords. 

Clo. Was there ever man had such luck I when 
I kissed the jack, upon an up-cast to be hit 
away I I had a hundred pound on 't: and 
then a whoreson jackanapes must take me up 
for swearing; as if I borrowed mine oaths 
of him» and might not spend them at my 
pleasure. 

First Lord. What got be by that? You have 
broke his pate with your bowl. 

Sec. Lord. lAside^ If his wit had been like 10 
him that broke it, it would have run all out. 

Clo. When a gentleman is disposed to swear, 
it is not for any standers-by to curtail his 
oaths, ha? 

Sec. Lord. No, my lord; {^Aside'] nor crop the 
ears of them. 

Clo. Whoreson dogl I give him satisfaction? 
Would he had been one of my rankl 

Sec. Lord. lAsidel To have smelt like a fool. 

Clo. I am not vexed more at any thing in the 20 
earth : a pox on 't 1 I had rather not be so 
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noble as I am; they dare not fight with me» 
because of the queen my mother : every Jack- 
slave hath his bellyful of fighting, and I 
must go up and down like a cock that no- 
body cam match. 

Sec. Lord. \^A9ide\ You are cock and capon 
too ; and you crow, cock, with your comb on. 

Clo. Sayest thou? 

Sec. Lord. It is not fit your lordship should 30 
undertake every companion that you give 
offense to. 

Clo. No, I know that: but it is fit I should com- 
mit offense to my inferiors. 

Sec. Lord. Aye, it is fit for your lordship onl^. 

Clo. Why, so I say. 

First Lord. Did you hear of a stranger that % 
come to court to-night? 

Clo. A stranger, and I not know on 'tl 

Sec. Lord. [Aside'] He's a strange fellow 40 
himself, and knows it not. 

First Lord. There 's an Italian come, and 'tis 
thought, one of Leonatus' friends. 

Clo. Leonatus! a banished rascal; and he 's an- 
other, whatsoever he be. Who told you of 
this stranger? 

First Lord. One of your lordship's pages. 

Clo. Is it fit I went to look upon him? is there 
no derogation in 't? 

Sec. Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. 60 

Clo. Not easily, I think. 

Sec. Lord. lAside] You are a fool granted; 
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therefore your issues, being foolish, do not 
derogate. 

!C2o. Come, I '11 go see this Italian: what I have 
lost to-day at bowls I '11 win to-night of him. 
Come, go. 

^Sec^ Lord. I 'U attend your lordship. 

[Exeunt Cloten and First Lord. 
That such a crafty devil as is his mother 59 
Should yield the world this ass? a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and this her son 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart. 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princess, 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endurest. 
Betwixt a father by thy step-dame governed, 
A mother hourly coining plots, a wooer 
•More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband, than that horrid act 
Of the divorce he 'Id make! The heavens hold 

f firm 

« 

r 

69. "horrid act of the divorce"; the original is here allowed on all 
bands to be corrupt; being literally thus: 

"A Mother hourely coyning plots: a Wooer, 
More hatefull then the foule expulsion is 
Of thy deere Husband. Then that horrid Act 
Of the divorce, heePd make the Heavens hold finne 
The walls of thy deere Honour." 

Modem editions, with the exception of Knight's, make the clause, 
"Then, that horrid act," &c., a continuation of the foregoing 
sentence, thus: *'More hateful than the foul expulsion is of thy dear 
husband, than that horrid act," &c. Knight connects the same 
clause with what follows, changing then into from, thus: '*From 
'that horrid Act of the divorce he'd make, the heavens hold firm," 
&c. We see no cause for any variation from the old copy, ex- 
cept in the pointing and in the changing of heeVd into he'd. Of 
course, as we print the passage, the clause, "Then that horrid 
act," &c^ is thrown in as a sort of indignant or abhorrent ex- 
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The walls of thy dear honor j keep unshaked 70 
That temple, thy fair mind; thiat thou mayst 

stand, 
To enjoy thy banish'd lord and this great landl 

lEmt 



Scene II 

Imogen's bedchamber in Cymheline's palace: 
a trunk in one comer of it 

Imogen in bed, reading; a Lady attending. 

Imo. Who 's there? my woman Helen? 

Lady. Please you, madam. 

Imo. What hour is it? 

Lady. Almost midnight, madam. 

Imo. I have read three hours then : mine eyes are 
weak; 
Fold down the leaf where I have left: to bed : 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning; < 
And if thou canst awake by four o* the clfadk, 
I prithee, call me. Sleep hath seized me wholly. 

lEant Lady. 
To your protection I commend me, gods 1 
From fairies and the tempters of the night 
Guard me, beseech ye I 10 

^Sleeps. lachimo comes from the trunk. 

clamation; and the following sentence has a tacit reference to 
'^at horrid act." Both the usual reading and Kni^t's have an 
awkwardness about them which we can hardly believe belongs to 
the text. Our arrangement, besides varying less from the original 
presents, we think, a reading perfectly free and natural.7— H. N. H. 
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lach. The crickets sing, and man's o'er-labor'd 
sense 
Repairs itself by rest. Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken'd 
The chastity he wounded. Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becomest thy bedl fresh lily! 
And whiter than the sheets! That I might 

touch 
But kiss ; one kiss ! Rubies unparagon'd, 
How dearly they do 't I Tl'is her brea&ing iiiat 
Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o' the 

taper 
Bows toward her, and would under-peep her 
Hds 20 

To see the unclosed lights, now canopied 
Under those windows, white and azure, laced 
With biiue of heaven's own tinct,. But my de- 
sign. 
To note the chamber : I will write all down : 
Such and such pictures ; there the window ; such 
The adornment of her bed; the arras, figures, 
Why, such and such; and the contents o' the 

story. 
Ah, but some natural notes about her body 

13. "press the rushes"; it was anciently the custom to strew cham- 
bers ^th rushes. — H. N. H. 

18. "How dearly they do 'f; how exquisitely they (her lips) kiss. 
— C. H. H, 

99. "white and as^ire^; this is an exact description of the eyelid 
of a fair beauty, which is white tinged with blue, and laced with 
veins of darker blue. By azure our ancestors understood not a dark 
blue^ but a tinct or effusion of a blue color. Drayton seems to 
have had this passage in his mind: 

''And these sweet veins by nature rightly plac'd 
Wherewith she seems the white skin to have lac'd." — H. N. H. 
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Above ten thousand meaner movables 

Would testify, to enrich mine inventory. 30 

O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 

And be her sense but as a monument, 

Thus in a chapel lying ! Come off, come off : 

ITaJdng off her bracelet. 
As slippery as the Gordian knot was hardl 
*Tis mine ; and this will witness outwardly, 
As strongly as the cmiscience does within, 
To the madding of her lord. On her left 

breast 
A mole cixique-3potted, like the crimson drops 
I' the bottom of a cowslip : here 's a voucher. 
Stronger than ever law could make: this secret 
Will force him think I have pick'd the lock and 
ta'en 41 

The treasure of her honor. No more. To what 

end? 
Why should I write this down, that 's riveted. 
Screwed to my memory? She hath been read- 
ing late 
The tale of Tereus ; here the leaf *s turned down 
Where Philomel gave up. I have enough: 
To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. 
Swift, swift, you dragons of the ni^t, that 
dawning 

36. "eofueienee"; Postfaumus' inward conviction. — C. H. H. 

45. "Tereus and Progns^ is the second tale in A Petite Palaee of 
Pettie hie Pleaewre, 1576. The stoiy is related in Ovid, Metam, 
L vi.; and by Gower in his Confeeeio Amantie, — H. N. H. 

48. "draffoiie of the nighf; the task of drawing the chariot of 
Night was assigned to dragon^ on account of their supposed watch- 
fulness. — H. N. H. 
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May bare the raven's eye! I lodge in fear; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. ^^ 

IClock strikes. 
One, two, three: time, time! 

IGroes into the trtmk. The scene closes. 



Scene III 

An ante-chamber adjoining Imogen^s apartments. 

Enter Cloten and Lords. 

First Lord. Your lordship is the most patient 
man in loss, the most coldest that ever turned 
up ace. 

Clo. It would make any man cold to lose. 

First Lord. But not every man patient after 

49. "bare the raven'^ ^^J Theobald's conj., adopted hy Steeyens; 
Ff. ^"beare the BoMni eye."—!. G. 

51. "time, timer; the inexpressible purity and deUcacy of this 
scene has been often commended. It cannot be overpraised. The 
imagery all shows of 'heaven's own tinct," as though by some 
secret sympathy it had caught the very life and quality of the sub- 
ject. Its richness and rareness enchant the senses; but tlie en- 
chantment is wrought so entirely through the imagination, tliat the 
senses are at the same time purified, and, as it were, turned into 
soul in the contemplation. The description of Imogen would almost 
engage our respect, if not our love^ upon the describer, but that we 
already know lacfaimo to be one of those passionless minds in 
wliich gp'oss thoughts are most apt to lodge; and that the unaccus- 
tomed awe of virtue, which Imogen stmdc into him at their first 
interyiew, only chastises down his tendencies to gross-thoughted- 
ness while in her presence. Thus his delicacy of speech only goes 
to heighten our impression of Imogen's character, inasmuch as it 
seems to come^ not from him, but from her through him; and as 
sometliing that must be divine indeed, not to be strangled in passing 
through such a medium. — H. N. H. 
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the noble temper of your lordship. You 
are most hot and furious when you win. 

Clo. Winning will put any man into courage. 
If I could get this foolish Imogen, I should 
have gold enough. It's almost morning, 10 
is't not? 

First Lord. Day, my lord. 

Clo. I would this music would come: I am ad- 
vised to give her music o' mornings; they 
say it will penetrate. 

Enter Musicians. 

Come on; tune: if you can penetrate her 
with your fingering, so; we'll try with 
tongue too : if none will do, let her remain ; 
but I '11 never give o'er. First, a very ex- 
cellent good-conceited thing; after, a won- 20 
derf ul sweet air, with admirable rich words 
to it : and then let her consider. 

Song. 

Hark, hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings. 
And Phoebus 'gins arise, 

33. "the lark at heaven's ga/te singt^; a similar figure occurs in. 
Paradise Lost, Boole ▼., 197: 'Te birds, tliat singing up to heaven* 
gate ascend, bear on your wings and in your notes His praise." 
And in Shakespeare's xxix. Sonnet: 

*'HapIy, I think on thee, and then my state. 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate.'' 

Divers other poets, from Chaucer downwards, have the same figure. 
'Hie whole song may have been suggested by a passage in Lyly's 
Alexander and Compaspe: 
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His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty is, 

My lady sweet, arise: 30 

Arise, arise 1 

Clo. So, get you gone. If this penetrate, I 
will consider your music the better : if it do 
not, it is a vice in her ears, which horse-hairs 
and calves'-guts, nor the voice of unpaved 
eunuch to boot, can never mend. 

[Ea^eunt Munctans. 

Sec. Lord. Here comes the king. 

Ch). I am glad I was up so late ; for that 's the 

**Who is't now we hear? 
None bu the lark so shrill and clear : 
Now at hea/oen'8 gates she claps her wings. 
The mom not waking till she sings. 
Hark, hark I with what a pretty throat 
Poor robin red-breast tunes his note; 
Hark ! how the Jolly cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring." — H. N, H. 

06. "on eJuMeed ftowei"; the morning dries up the dew which lie^ 
in the cup$ of flowers called calices or chalices. The marigold is one 
of those flowers which close themselves up at sunset. So in King 
Henry VIII: **Great princes' favorites their fair leaves epread, 
but Of the marigold at the 9nn*$ eye," A similar idea is expressed 
in Courtlie Controvereie of Cupidfe Cantels, 1578: '*Floures which, 
unfolding their tender leaves at the breake of the gray morning, 
seemed to open their smiling eies, which were oppressed with the 
drowsinesse of the passed night." — Such instances of false concord as 
Kes were common with the older poets, and can hardly be called 
breaches of grammar. — H. N. H. 

29. "With every thing that pretty is"; Hanmer (unnecessarily, for 
ihe sake of the rhyme), "With all the things that pretty bin"; 
Warburton, ''With everything that pretty bin." — I. G. 

Si. "vict^'; Howe's emendation of Ff., "voyce."—!. G. 
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reason I was up so early: he cannot choose 
but take this service I have done f atherly^ *<> 

Enter CymbeUne and Queen. 

Good morrow to your majesty and to my 
gracious mother. 

Cym. Attend you here the door of our stem 
daughter? 
Will she not forth? 

Clo. I have assailed her with music, but she 
vouchsafes no notice. 

Cym. The exile of her minion is too new; 

She hath not yet forgot him: some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out. 
And then she 's yours. 

Queen. You are most bound to the king. 

Who lets go by no vantages that may 51 

Prefer you to his daughter. Frame yourself 
To orderly soliciting, and be friended 
With aptness of the season; make denials 
Increase your services; so seem as if 
You were inspired to do those duties which 
You tender to her; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your dismission tends. 
And therein you are senseless. 

Clo. Senseless! not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. So like you, sir, ambassadors from Rome; 
The Qne is Caius Lucius. 

53. "soliciting^; the reading of Collier (ed. 3) ; F. 1 reads "#o- 
licHy"; Ff. 9, 3, 4, "solicits^; Pope, "solicit9."—l. G. 
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Cym. A worthy fellow, 61 

Albeit he comes on angry purpose now; 
But that 's no fault of his : we must receive him 
According to the honor of his sender ; 
And towards himself, his goodness foresfient 

on us, 
We must extend our notice. Our dear son. 
When you have given good morning to your 

mistress. 
Attend the queen and us ; we shall have need 
To employ you towards this Roman. Come, 

our queen. [Exevmt all but Cloten. 

Clo. If she be up, I '11 speak with her; if not, 70 

Let her lie still and dream. By your leave, ho ! 

J[Knocks. 
I know her women are about her: what 
If I do line one of their hands? 'Tis gold 
Which buys admittance; oft it doth; yea, and 

makes 
Diana's rangers false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to the stand o' the stealer; and 'tis 

gold 
Which makes the true man kill'd and saves the 

thief; 
^ay, sometime hangs both thief and true man : 

what 
Can it not do and imdo? I will make 
One of her women lawyer to me, for 80 

I yet not understand the case myself 
By your leave. [^Knocks. 

66. "extend our notice"; that is, we must extend towards himself 
our notice of his goodness heretofore shown to us. Shakespeare has 
inan7 similar ellipses. — H. N. H. 
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Enter a Lady. 

Lady. Who 's there that knocks? 

Clo. A gentleman. 

Lady. No more? 

Clo. Yes, and a gentlewomaii's son. 

Lady. That 's more 

Than some whose tailors are as dear as yours 

Can justly hoast of. What 's your lordship's 
pleasure? 
Clo. Your lady's person: is she ready? 
Lady. Aye, 

To keep her chamber. 
Clo. ' There is gold for you; 

Sell me your good report. 89 

Lady. Howl my good name? or to report of you 

What I shall think is good? The princess! 

lEant Lady. 

Enter Imogen. 

Clo. Good morrow, fairest : sister, your sweet hand» 
Imo. Good morrow, sir. You lay out too much 
pains 

For purchasing but trouble : the thanks I give 

Is telling you that I am poor of thanks 

And scarce can spare them. 
Clo. Still I swear I love you. 

Imo. If you but said so, 'twere as deep with me: 

If you swear still, your recompense is still 

That I regard it not. 
Clo. This is no answer. 

Imo. But that you shall not say I yield being si- 
lent» 
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I would not speak. I pray you, spare me: 
faith, lOO 

I shall unfold equal discourtesy 
To your best kindness : one of your great know- 
ing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 

Clo. To leave you in your madness, 'twere my sin: 
I will not. 

Into. Fools are not mad folks. 

Clo. Do you call me fool? 

Imo. As I am mad, I do: 

If you 'U be patient, I '11 no more be mad; 
That cures us both. I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners. 
By being so verbal : and learn now for all HO 
That I, which know my heart, do here pro- 

noimce, 
iBy the very truth of it, I care not for you. 
And am so near the lack of charity — 
To accuse myself — I hate you; which I had 

rather 
You felt than make 't my boast. 

Clo. You sin against 

Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract you pretend wilii that base wretch, 
One bred of ahns and f oster'd with cold dishes, 
With scraps o' the court, it is no contract, none : 
And though it be allow'd in meaner parties — 120 

106. "Are not"; Warburton's conjecture, adopted by Theobald, 
*'oure not*'; but no change is necessary. — I. G. 

106. "mad folk*"; this is a covert mode of calling him a fool. 
The meaning implied is, *'If I am mad, as you tell me, I am what 
you can never be." Cloten takes her meaning at once. — H. N. H. 
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Yet who than he more mean? — ^to knit their 

souls ^ 
On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary, in self -figured knot ; 
Yet you are curbed from that enlargement by 
The consequence o' the crown, and must not 

soil 
The precious note of it with a base slave, 
A hilding for a livery, a squire's cloth, 
A pantler, not so eminent. 
Imo. Profane fellow! 

Wert thou the son of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom : thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if 'twere made 132 
Comparative for your virtues to be styled 
The under-hangman of his kingdom, and hated 
For being preferred so well. 
Clo. The south-fog rot him I 

Imo. He never can meet more misdiance than come 
To be but named of thee. His meanest gar- 
ment. 
That ever hath but clipp'd his body, is dearer 
In my respect than all the hairs above thee. 
Were they all made such men. How now, 
Pisanio! 140 

Enter Pisanio. 

Clo. *His garment!' Now, the devil — 

Imo. To Dorothy my woman hie thee presently, — 

Clo. *His garment!' 



1!30. "in fMoner parties'; in the case of lowlier persons.— C H. H, 
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Jmo. I am sprited with a fool. 

Frighted and anger'd worse : go hid my woman 
Search for a jewel that too casually 
Hath left mine arm: it was thy master's: 'shrew 

me. 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe 1 I do thinK 
>I saw 't thi morning* confident I am 
Lt.st night 'twas en mine arm; I kiss'd it: IL60 
I hope 3 . be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he. 

Fk. 'Twill not be lost 

Imo. I hope so: go and search. lEwitPimnio. 

Clo. You have abused me: 

"His meanest garment r 

IfM). Aye, I said so, sir: 

If you will make 't an action, call witness to 't. 

Clo. I will inform your father. 

Imo. Your mother too: 

She 's my good lady, and will conceive, I hope. 
But the worst of me. So, I leave you, sir. 
To the worst of discontent. [Eant. 

Clo. I 'U be revenged: 

'His meanest garment!' WelL [Eont. 160 
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Scene IV. 

Borne. Philario^s house 
Enter Posthumus and Philario. 

Post. Fear it not, sir : I would I were so sure 
To win the king as I am bold her honor 
Will remain hers. 

PM. What means do you make to him? 

Post. Not any ; but abide the change of time ; 
Quake in the present winter's state, and wish 
That warmer days would come: in these fear'd 

hopes, 
I barely gratify your love ; they failing, 
I must die much your debtor. 

Phi. Your very goodness and your company 
Overpays all I can do. By this, your king 10 
Hath heard of great Augustus: Caius Lucius 
Will do 's commission throughly: and I think 
He 'U grant the tribute, said the arrearages, 
Or look upon our Romans, whose remembrance 
Is yet fresh in their grief. 

Post. I do believe. 

Statist though I am none, nor like to be. 
That this will prove a war ; and you shall hear 
The legions now in Gallia sooner landed 
In our not-f earing Britam than have tidings 19 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more ordered than when Julius Caesar 

15. "Is yet fresh in their grief; i, e, is kept green by tbcir grief 
for the lo08es the Romans had inflicted. — C. H. H. 
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Smiled at their lack of skill, but found their 

courage 
Worthy his frowning at: their discipline, 
Now mingled with their courages, will make 

known 
To their approvers they are people such 
That mend upon the world. 

Enter lachimo. 

Phi. Seel lachimo I 

Post. The swiftest harts have posted you by land, 

And winds of all the comers kiss'd your sails. 

To make your vessel nimble. 
Phi. Welcome, sir. 

Post. I hope the brief ness of your answer made 30 

The speediness of your return. 
lack. Your lady 

Is one of the fairest that I have look'd upon. 
Post. And therewithal the best, or let her beauty 

Look through a casement to allure false hearts, 

And be false with them. 
lack. Here are letters for you. 

Post. Their tenor good, I trust. 
lack. 'Tis very like. 

Phi. Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court 

When you were there? 
lack. He was expected then. 

But not approached. 
Post. All is well yet. 

Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or is 't not 40 

Too dull for your good wearing? 
ImU. If I had lost it, 
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I should have lost the worth of it in gold. 
I '11 make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness which 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 

Post. The stone 's too hard to come by. 

lack. Not a whit. 

Your lady being so easy. 

Post. Make not, sir, 

Your loss your sport: I hope you know that 

we 
Must not continue friends. 

lack. Gk)od sir, we must. 

If you keep covenant. Had I not brought 50 
The knowledge of your mistress home, I grant 
We were to question farther : but I now 
Profess myself the winner of her honor, 
Together with your ring, and not the wronger 
Of her or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

Post. If you can make *t apparent 

That you have tasted her in bed, my hand 
And ring is yours : if not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honor gains or loses 
Your sword or mine, or masterless leaves both 
To who shall find them. 61 

lack. Sir, my circumstances. 

Being so near the truth as I will make them, 
Must first induce you to believe : whose strength 
I will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not, 
You 'U give me leave to spare, when you shall 

find 
You need it not. 
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Post Proceed. 

lack. First, her bedchamber, — 

Where, I confess, I slept not, but profess 
Had ihat wa^ well worth watching, — ^it -was 

hang'd 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, 70 
And Cydnus swell'd above the banks, or for 
The press of boats or pride : a piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value; which I wonder'd 
Could be so rarely and exactly wrought, 
Since the true life on 't was — 

f^ost This is true ; 

And this you might have heard of here, by me. 
Or by some other. 

lack. More particulars 

Must justify my knowledge. 

Post So they musl^ 

Or do your honor injury. 

Iax:h. The chimney 80 

Is south the chamber ; and the chimney-piece. 
Chaste Dian bathing; never saw I figures 
So hkely to report themselves: the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her. 
Motion and breath left out. 

83. "So likely to report themselves"; telling their own story so 
dearly.-^:. H. H. 

84. "another nature, dumb"; that is, so near speech. A speaking 
picture is a common figurative expression. The meaning of the 
latter part of the sentence is; The sculptor was as nature dumb; 
he gave everything that nature gives but breath and motion. In 
bretJtth is included speech, — H. N. H. 
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Post. This is a thing 

Which you might from relation likewise reap, 
Being, as it is, much spoke of. 
lach. The roof o' the chamber 

With golden cherubins is fretted: her andi- 
rons — 
I had forgot them — ^were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 90 
Depending on their brands. 
Post. This is her honor I 

Let it be granted you have seen all this, — ^and 

praise 
Be given to your remembrance — ^the description 
Of what is in her chamber nothing saves 
The wager you have laid. 
lack. Then, if you can, 

[^Showing the bracelet. 
Be pale: I beg but leave to air this jewel; see! 
And now 'tis up again : it must be married 
To that your diamond; I '11 keep them. 
Post Jove! 

Once more let me behold it: is it that 
Which I left with her? 
lach. Sir,— I thank her— that: 100 

She stripped it from her arm ; I see her yet ; 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 

91. "This is her honor I"; Posthumus ironically scoffs at lachimo's 
notions of evidence. — C. H. H. 

96. "air this jeweV'; in the original this is pointed thus: 'Then 
if you can be pale, I beg but leave to air this jewel." This is pre- 
ferred by some editors, and may be right; the sense being, "If your 
cheeks can be pale, I will but show this Jewd, and that wUl make 
them so.'* Still the usual pointing commends itself as much the 
better.— H. N. H. 
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And yet enrich'd it too: she gave it me 

And said she prized it once. 
Post May be she pluck'd it off 

To send it me. 
lach. She writes so to you, doth she? 

Post. O, no, no, no ! 'tis true. Here, take this too ; 

{Gives the ring. 

It is a basilisk* unto mine eye, 

Kills me to look on 't. Let there be no honor 

Where there is beauty ; truth, where semblance ; 
love, 109 

Where there 's another man : the vows of women 

Of no more bondage be to where they are made 

Than they are to their virtues; which is noth- 
ing. 

O, above measure false ! 
Phi. Have patience, sir. 

And take your ring again; 'tis not yet won: 

It may be probable she lost it, or 

Who knows if one of her women, being cor- 
rupted. 

Hath stol'n it from her ? 
Post. Very true ; 

And so, I hope, he came by 't. Back my ring: 

Render to me some corporal sign about her 

More evident than this ; for this was stol'n. 120 
lach. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 
Post. Hark you, he swears; by Jupiter he swears. 

'Tis true: — ^nay, keep the ring — 'tis true: I am 
sure 

She would not lose it : her attendants are 
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All sworn and honorable : — ^they induced to steal 

itl 
And by a stranger! — ^No he hath enjoy'd her: 
The cognizance of her incontinency 
Is this : she hath bought the name of whore thus 

dearly. 
There, take thy hire ; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themselves between you 1 

Phi. Sir, be patient: 13<* 

This is not strong enough to be believed 
Of one persuaded well of — 

Post. Never talk on 't; 

She hath been colted by him. 

lack. If you seek 

For further satisfying, under her breast- 
Worthy the pressing — ^hes a mole, right proud 
Of that most delicate lodging : by my life, 
I kiss'd it, and it gave me present hunger 
To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This stain upon her? 

Post. Aye, and it doth confirm 

Another stain, as big as hell can hold, 140 

Were there no more but it. 

laxih. Will you hear more ? 

Post. Spare your arithmetic ; never count the turns ; 
Once, and a million I 

Idch. I '11 be sworn — 

125. "Bworn and honorable^; it was anciently the custom for the 
servants of great families (as it is now for the servants of the 
king) to take an oath of fidelity on their entrance into office.— 
H. N. H. 

132. "Of one persuaded welV; by one convinced of (his lady'a 
virtue).— C. H. H. 
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^Post No swearing. 

If you will swear you have not done 't you lie, 
And I will kill thee if thou dost deny 
Thou 'st made me cuckold. 

lack. * I '11 deny nothing. 

Post. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal I 
I will go there and do 't; i* the coiui;; before 
Her father, I 'U do something — lEadt. 

PM. Quite besides 

The government of patience! You have won: 
Let *s follow him and pervert the present wrath 
He hath against himself. 152 

lack. With aQ my heart. [Eweunt. 



Scene Y 

\Anoiher room in Pkilario's house. 

Enter Posthumus. 

Post Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half -workers? We are all bastards; 
And that most venerable man which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was stamp'd; some coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit: yet my mother seem'd 
The Dian of that time: Jdoth my wife 
The nonpareil of this. O, vengeance, venge- 
ance I 
Me of my lawful pleasure she restrained, 

14». "besides^; bC3rond.-C, H. H., 

B. "half 'Workers"; sharers in the worlb— C H. IL 
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And pray'd me oft forbearance ; did it with 10 
A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on 't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn; that I 

thought her 
As chaste as unsunn'd snow, O, all the devils I 
This yellow lachimo, in an hour, — ^was 't not? — 
Or less, — ^at first ? — perchance he spoke not, but 
Like a f ull-acom'd boar, a German one. 
Cried 'O !' and mounted ; found no opposition 
But what he look'd for should oppose and she 
Should from encoimter guard. Could I find 

out 

16. "fullriMomed boar"; hereby hangd one of the most curious 
tales of misprinting and correcting that we remember to have met 
with. The original reads thus: **Uke a full Acom'd Boare». a 
larmen on." There can be no doubt that on is for one, as the word 
was very often so printed. But what to do with lairmen, that is the 
question. Pope and Warburton betook themselves to the strange 
reading, ''a churning on." Malone turned lafmen into German, and 
such has been the reading of every edition, we believe, published 
since. Yet, why Posthumus should speak of a German boar, is more 
than anyone can tell. And the reading has been acquiesced in prob- 
ably because none other was thought of that would bear any sort 
of scrutiny. Mr. Collier's second folio has foaming, which is in- 
deed a great improvement on German, But CoUiei^s foaming has 
done something far better yet, in having drawn forth the follow- 
ing note from Mr. Singer: ''There can be no doubt that the mis- 
printed word was brimmen, or brimeing. Thus Bullokar: *Brime^ 
a term among hunters, when the wild boar goeth to the female.' 
Shakespeare has every^'here displayed his knowledge of and fond- 
ness for terms of the chase. I am told the word still lingers in 
the purlieus of the New Forest, and elsewhere provincially." The 
verb brime, from the Anglo-Saxon bremman, means to be hot, furious, 
rampant. To the authority produced by Singer we may add the 
following from Holland's Pliny: "They stand lightly to the first 
brimming, but by reason that they are subject to cast their pigges 
they had need to be brimmed a second time." Also this, from Hol- 
land's Plutarch: **For the same reason they take the sow to be a 
prophane and unclean beast, for that ordinarily she goeth a brimming 
and admitteth the boar, when the moon is past the full." So that 
brimeing accords perfectly with the sense of fulUacom'd. — H. N. ^~ 
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The woman's part in me! For there 's no mo» 
tion 20 

That tends to vice in man but I affirm 
It is the woman's part : be it lying, note it, 
The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 
Lust and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, 

hers; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, dis- 
dain, 
Nice longing, slanders, mutability. 
All faults that may be named, nay, that hell 

knows. 
Why, hers, in part or all, but rather all ; 
For even to vice 

They are not constant, but are changing still 30 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that. I 'U write against 

them. 
Detest them, curse them : yet 'tis greater skill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will: 
The very devils cannot plague them better. 

[Eadt. 

35. "devils cannot plague him better"; **God could not lightly do a 
man more vengeance, than in this world to grant him his own fool- 
ish wishes" (Sir T, More's Comfort against Tribulation),— H, N.*H. 
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ACT THIRD 

Scene I 

Britain. A hall in Cymbeline^s palace. 

Enter in state, CywbeUne, Queen, Cloten, and 
Lords at one door, and at another, Caius Lvr 
dus and Attendants. 

Cym. Now say, what would Augustus Caesar with 
us? 

Lmc. When Julius Caesar, whose remembrance yet 
Lives in men's eyes and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing ever, was in this Britain 
And conquered it, Cassibelan, thine uncle, — 
Famous in Cesar's praises, no whit less 
Than in his feats deserving it- — ^for him 
And his succession granted Rome a tribute. 
Yearly three thousand pounds; which by thee 

lately 
Is left untender'd. 

Queen. And, to kill the marvel, 10 

Shall be so ever. 

Clo. There be many Caesars 

Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself, and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses. 

Queen. That opportunity, 
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Which then they had to take from 's, to resume 

We have again. Remember, sir, my liege, 

The kings your ancestors, together with 

The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 

As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscalable and roaring waters, 20 

With sands that will not bear your enemies' 

boats. 
But suck them up to the topmast. A kind of 

conquest 
Csesar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of 'Came, and saw, and overcame:* with 

shame — 
The first that ever touch'd him — he was carried 
IFrom off our coast, twice beaten; and his ship- 
ping- 
Poor ignorant baubles I — on our terrible seas, 
Xiike egg-shells moved upon their surges, 

crack'd 
As easily 'gainst our rbcks: for joy whereof 
The famed Cassibelan, who was once a point — 
O giglot fortune ! — ^to master Caesar's sword, 31 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright 
And Britons strut with courage. 
Clo. Come, there 's no more tribute to be paid : 
our kingdom is stronger than it was at that 
time; and, as I said, there is no moe such 
Csesars: other of them may have crooked 
noses, but to owe such straight arms, none. 
Cym. Son, let your mother end. 

20. "roeki"; Seward conj., adopted by Hanmer; Ff., "OdkBa,"-^ 
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Clo. We have yet many among us can gripe as 4* 
hard as Cassibelan: I do not say I am one: 
but I have a hand. Why tribute? why 
should we pay tribute? If Caesar can hide 
the sun from us with a blanket, or put the 
moon in his pocket, we will pay him tribute 
for light; else, sir, no more tribute, pray you 
now. 
Cym. You must know. 

Till the injurious Romans did extort 

This tribute from us, we were free : Caesar's am^^ 

bition, 50 

Which sweU'd so much that it did almost stretch 
The sides o' the world, against all color here 
Did put the yoke upon 's ; which to shake oflT 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. 
Clo. and Lords. We do. 
Cym. Say then to Caesar, 

Our ancestor was that Mulmutius which 
Ordain'd our laws, whose use the sword of 

Cffisar 
Hath too much mangled; whose repair and 

franchise 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed^ 
(Though Rome be therefore angry. Mulmutius 

made our laws, 60 

Who was the first of Britain which did put 

55. "We do"; these words are part of Cymbeline's speech in Ff.j 
Collier MS. assigns them to Cloten, and the arrangement has been 
generally adopted. — I. G. 

57, "whose we"; the practice of which.— C. H. H. 
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His brows within a golden crown, and caU'd 
Himself a king. 

Imc. I am sorry, Cymbeline, 

That I am to pronoimce Augustus Caesar- 
Caesar, that hath moe kings his servants than 
Thyself domestic officers — ^thine enemy: 
Receive it from me, then : war and confusion 
In Caesar's name pronoimce I 'gainst thee : look 
For fury not to be resisted. Thus defied, 
I thank thee for myself. 

iJym. Thou art welcome, Caius. 

Thy Caesar knighted me; my youth I spent 71 
Much under him ; of him I gathered honor ; 
Which he to seek of me again, perforce. 
Behoves me keep at utterance. I am perfect 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians for 
Their liberties are now in arms ; a precedent 
Which not to read would show the Britons cold : 
So Caesar shall not find them* 

r 

69. "called himself a king"; here, again, Holinshed was the Poet's 
authority: "Mulmutius, the son of Cloten, got the upper hand of 
the other dukes or rulers; and, after his father's decease, began to 
reign over the whole monarchy of Britain, in the year of the world 
3599. He made many good laws, which were long after used, called 
Mulmutius' laws. After he had established his land, he ordained 
him, by the advice of his lords, a crown of gold, and caused him- 
self with great solemnity to be crowned. And because he was the 
first that bore a crown here in Britain, after the opinion of some 
writers, he is named the first king of Britain, and all the other 
before rdiearsed are named rulers, dukes, or governors." — H. N. H. 

78. "So Ccesar shall not find them"; the main points of this speech 
are thus set forth in Holinshed: "Kymbeline was of the Britains made 
king, after the decease of his father, in the year of the world 3944, 
and before the birth of our Saviour 33. This man, as some write, was 
brought up at Rome, and there made knight by Augustus Caesar, 
under whom he served in the wars, and was in such favour with him, 
that he was at liberty to pay his tribute or not. But here is to be 
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Luc. Let proof speak. 

Clo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make 
pastime with us a day or two, or longer: if 80 
you seek us afterwards in other terms, you 
shall find us in our salt-water girdle : if you 
beat us out of it, it is yours ; if you fall in the 
adventure, our crows shall fare the better 
for you ; and there 's an end. 

Ijuc. So, sir. 

Cym. I know your master's pleasure, and he mine : 
All the remain is 'Welcome.' [Exeunt. 

noted that, although our histories do affirm that Kymbeline lived 
in quiet with the Romans, and continually to them paid the trib- 
utes which the Britains had covenanted with Julius Caesar to pay; 
yet we find in the Roman writers, that after Julius Caesar's deatii, 
when Augustus had taken upon him the rule of the Empire, the 
Britains refused to pay that tribute: whereat, as Cornelius Tacitus 
reporteth, Augustus, being otherwise occupied, was contented to 
wink; howbeit,' through earnest calling upon to recover his right 
by such as were desirous to see the uttermost of the British king- 
dom, at length, in the tenth year after the death of Julius Caesar, 
Augustus made provision to pass with an army over into Britain, 
and was come forward upon his journey into Gallia Celtica, or, as 
we may say, into these hither parts of France. But, here receiv- 
ing advertisements that the Pannonians, which inhabited the coun- 
try now called Hungary, and the Dalmatians, whom we now call 
Slavons, had rebelled, he thought it best first to subdue these reb- 
els, near home, rather than to seek new coimtries, and leave such 
in hazard whereof he had present possession; and so, turning his 
power against the Pannonians and Dalmatians, he left off for ft 
time the wars of Britain."— H, N. H. 
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Scene II 

Another room in the palace. 

Enter PisaniOj with a letter. 

flPw. Howl of adultery? Wherefore write you not 
What monster 's her accuser? LeonatusI 
O master ! what a strange infection 
Is f all'n into thy ear 1 What false Italian, 
As poisonous-tongued as handed, hath prevail'd 
Or thy too . . eady iiearing ? Disloyal 1 No : 
She 's punished for her truth, and undergoes. 
More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 
As would take in some virtue. O my master 1 
Thy mind to her is now as low as were 10 

Thy fortunes. How 1 that I should murder her? 
Upon the love and truth and vows which I 
Have made to thy command? I, her? her blood? 
If it be so to do good service, never 
Let me be counted serviceable. How look I, 
That I should seem to lack humanity 
So much as tu s fact comes to? {^Reading] 

'Do 't: the letter 
That I have sent her, by her own command 
Shall give thee opportunity.' O danm'd paper I 
Black as the ink that's on thee! Senseless 

bauble, 20 

Art thou a f eodary for this act, and look'st 

< 

10. '*a» low as were thy fortunet^*; thy mind compared to hers Is 
DOW as low as thy condition was compared to hers. — H. N. H 
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So virgin-like without? Lo, here she comes. 
I am ignorant in what I am commanded. 

Enter Imogen. 

I mo. How now, Pisaniol 
Pis. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 
Imo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord Leonatust 
O, leam'd indeed were that astronomer 
That knew the stars as I his characters ; 
He *ld lay the future open. You good gods, 
Let what is 'lere contained relish of love, 30 
Of my lord's health, of his content, yet not 
That we two are asunder ; let that grieve him : 
Some griefs are medicinable; that is one of 

them. 
For it doth physic love : of his content. 
All but in thatl Good wax, thy leave. Blest 

be 
You bees that make these locks of counsel I 

Lovers 
And men in dangerous bonds pray not alike : 
Though f orf eiters you cast in prison, yet 
You clasp young Cupid's tables. G!<)od news, 

gods! 
{Beads'l 'Justice, and your father's wrath, 40 
should he take me in his dominion, could not 

S3. "I am ignorant"; that is, I am unpracticed in the arts of mur- 
der.— H. N. H. 

S7. **in dangerous bonds"; who have entered into bonds entailing 
a penalty if broken or ''forfeited," Hie seal was essential to the 
validity of the bond. The ''forfeiter** of a bond does not therefore 
"bless" the bees who furnished its seal, as the lover does those whose 
wax "clasps" his lady's 6»tt«<#.— C. H. H, 
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be so cruel to me, as you, O the dearest of 
creatures, would even renew me with your 
eyes. Take notice that I am in Cambria, at 
Milf ord-Haven : what your own love will out 
of this advise you, follow. So he wishes you 
all happiness, that remains loyal to his vow, 
and your, increasing in love, 

LeONATUS P0STHUMUS.^ . . - 

O, for a horse with wings! Hear'st thou, 
Pisanio? ^ 

He is at Milf ord-Haven : read, and tell me 
How far 'tis thither. If one of mean u.fFairs 
May plod it ir a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Then, true Pisanio, — 
Who long'st, like me, to see thy lord; who 

longest — 
O, let me bate, — but not like me — ^yet longest. 
But in a fainter kind : — O, not like me ; 
For mme's beyond beyond: say, and speak 

thick - 
Love's, counselor should fill the pores of hear- 
ing, 59 
To the smotheiiiig cf "•"he sense — how far it is 
To this saT ae "jle scd Milf ord : and hj the way 
Tell me how W. ^.s was niade ro happy as 
To inlierit such r, lia^-en: but, fir&t of all. 
How 've may steal from lierce: and for the gap 
That we shall make in time, from our hence-go- 
ing 

49. *'a*^; but that— C. H. H. 

63. "inherW; come by, possess.— rC. H. H. 
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And our return, to excuse: but first, how get 
hence. 

JWliy should excuse be bom or ere begot? 

!We '11 talk of that hereafter. Prithee, speak. 

How many score of miles tnay we well ride 

*Twixt hour and hour? 
Pis. One score 'twixt sun and sun, 70 

Madam, 's enough for you, and too much too. 
Imo. Why, one that rode to 's execution, man. 

Could never go so slow: I have heard of riding 
wagers, 

Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 

That run i* the clock's behalf. But this is fool- 

Go7dW wom«. feign . rieknes. say 
She 'U home to her father : and provide me pres- 
ently 
A riding-suit, no costlier than would fit 
A franklin's housewife. 
Pis. Madam, you 're best con- 

sider. 
Imo. I see before me, man : nor here, nor here, 80 

66. "our return to excuse^; that is, how to excuse for the gap 
that we shall make in time. — H. N. H. 

67. "be bom or ere begof; that is, before the act is done for 
which excuse will be necessary. — H. N. H. 

73. "riding wctgere^; this practice was prevalent in Shakespeare's 
time. Fynes Moryson, speaking of his brother's puttifig out money 
to be paid with interest on his return from Jerusalem, defends it as 
an honest means of gaining the charges of his journey, especially 
when ''no meane lords, and lords' sonnes, and gentlemen in our 
court, put out money upon a horse race under themselves, yea, upon 
a journey afoote." — H. N. H. 

75. "run f the elock^s behalf; do the clock's work (t. e, in the 
hour-glass). — C. H. H. 
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Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through. Away, I prithee ; 
Do as I bid thee: there 's no more to say; 
Accessible is none but Milf ord way, \Ea:eunt. 



Scene III 

Wales: a mountainous country with a cave. 

Enter Belariv^s, Guideriv^j and Arviragus. 

Bel. A goodly day not to keep house with such 
Whose roof 's as low as ours 1 Stoop, boys : this 

gate 
Instructs you how to adore the heavens, and 

bows you 
To a morning's holy office: the gates of mon- 

archs 
Are arch'd so high that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun. Hail, thou fair 

heaven 1 
We house i' the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 
Ghi. Hail, heaven ! 

8^. "I cannot look through"; of course, Imogen here speaks with 
her hand as well as with her tongue. "Neither the right side, nor the 
left, not what is behind me, but have a dense fog in them: the path 
straight before me to Milford is the only one where I can see my 
way." We adopt Mason's pointing. As commonly pointed, I is the 
subject of have, thus: "I see before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
nor what ensues; but have a fog," etc. — H. N. H. 

2. "Stoof; Hanmer's emendation of Ff., "8Uepe."^l. G. 
, 6. "twhang"; F. 1, "Turhonds"; Ff. 2, 3, 4, "Turhand».''—l. G. 
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Arv. Hail, heaven! 

Bel. Now for our mountain sport: up to yohd hill I 
Your legs are young: I'll tread these flats. 
Consider, H 

When you ahove perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which lessens and sets off: 
And you may then revolve what tales I have 

told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 
This service is not service, so being done. 
But being so allowed: to apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from all things we see ; 
And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 20 

Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check, 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk: 
Such gain the cap of him that makes 'em fine. 
Yet keeps his book uncrossed : no life to ours. 
Gfui. Out of your proof you speak: wie, poor un- 
fledged. 
Have never wing'd from view a' the nest, nor 
know not 

23. ''hwubUT; Rowe's emendation of Ff., *'Babt^; Hanmer, "hrib^; 
the latter suggestion has 'been accepted by many modern editors; 
Brae, "badge," i. 0. decoration, ribbon. — I. G. 

96. "keeps his book vncrossed"; that is, such a man — ^the man who 
'^rustles in unpaid-for silk" — gains the bow of courtesy from his 
tailor, but remains still in debt to him, leaves his account unsettied. 
To cross the book is still a common phrase for wiping out an entry 
of debt. The original has gain instead of gains; but the use of him 
shows that the verb should be in the singular. — ''No life to ours'* is 
no life compared Uk ours. The form of expression was common.— 
H. N. H. 
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What air 's from home. H«i^ply this life is best 
If quiet life be best, sweeter to you 30 

That have a sharper known, weU corresponding 
With your stiff age : but unto us it is 
A cell of ignorance, traveling a-bed, 
A prison for a debtor that not dares 
To stride a limit. 

Arv. What should we speak of 

When we are old as you? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how 
In this our pinching cave shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away? We have seen noth- 
ing: 
We are beastly ; subtle as the fox for prey, 40 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat: 
Our valor is to chase what flies ; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison'd bird. 
And sing our bondage freely. 

^BeL How you speak I 

Did you but know the city's usuries. 
And felt them knowingly: the art o' the court, 
As hard to leave as keep ; whose top to cUmb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery that 
The fear 's as bad as falling : the toil o' the war, 
A pain that only seems to seek out danger 50 
I' the name of fame and honor, which dies i' the 

search. 
And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph 
As record of fair act; nay, many times, 

29. ''What air's from home"; what the air is like abroad.— C. H. H, 
34. "prison for"; Pope's emendation of F. 1, ''Prison, or"; Ft. 9, 

S, 4, "Prison or''; Anon, conj., and Vaughan conj., "prison of/'^^ 

I. G. 
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Doth ill deserve by doing well; what 's worse, 
.Must court'sy at the censure: — O boys, this 
story 
The world may read in me: my body 's mark'd 
With Roman swords, and my report was once 
First with the best of note : Cymbeline loved me ; 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off : then was I as a tree 6^ 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit: but in one 

night, 
A storm, or robbery, call it what you will. 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my 

leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 
Gui. Uncertain favor 1 

Bel. My fault being nothing, as I have tojd you 
oft. 
But that two villains, whose false oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honor, swore to Cymbeline 
I was confederate with the Romans; so 
Followed my banishment ; and this twenty years 
This rock and these demesnes have been my 
world : '^^ 

Where I have lived at honest freedom, paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. But up to the moun- 
tains ! 
This is not hunters' language : he that strikes 
The venison first shall be the lord o' the feast i 
To him the other two shall minister ; 
And we will fear no poison, which attends 
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In place of greater state. I '11 meet you in the 

valleys. 

^Exeunt Guiderius and Arviragus. 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature I 
These boys know httle they are sons to the 

kiag ; 80 

Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think they are mine: and though train'd 

up thus meanly 
I* the cave wherem they bow, their thoughts do 

hit 
The roofs of palaces, and nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore, 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, who 
The king his father called Guiderius, — Jove I 
When on my three-foot stool I sit and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly 

out 90 

Into my story: say *Thus mine enemy fell. 
And thus I set my foot on 's neck,' even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats. 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in 

posture 
That acts my words. The younger brother, 

Cadwal, 

83, "r the cav€ wherein they how"; Warburton's emendation; Ff., 
*/' ih' Cave, whereon the Bowe"; Rowe^ T th' cave, where on the 
bow"; Pope, "Here in the cave, wherein"; Theobald, 'T i^ caoe, 
there, on the brow," etc. — I. G. 

86. "trick"; art-<J. H. H. 

87. "who"; whom.— C. H. H. 

M. '^nervee^; muscles.— C. H. H. ^ 
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Once Arviragus, in as like a figure 

Strikes life into my speech and shows much 

more 
His own conceiving. Hark, the game is 

roused I 
O Cymbelinel heaven and my conscience knows 
Thou didst unjustly banish me: whereon, 100 
At three and two years old, I stole these babes. 
Thinking to bar thee of succession as 
Thou ref t'st me of my lands. Euriphile, 
Thou wast their nurse ; they took thee for their 

mother. 
And every day do honor to her grave: 
Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan caU'd, 
Tbey take for natural fathei". The game iB up. 

lEont 

Scene IV 

Cotmiry near Milford-Haven. 

Enter Pisanio and Imogen. 

Imo. Thou told'st me, when we came from horse, 
the place 
Was near at hand : ne'er long'd my mother so 

96. "in as Uke a figurt^; ''acting my words" as graphically as his 
brother. While Guiderius' gestures reflect the immediate impres- 
sion of Belarius' tale, Arviragus, a more imaginative hearer, height- 
ens what he hears by his greater energy of conception. — C. H. H. 

105. "to her gravid; the grammatical construction requires 'to thy 
grave" but we have frequent instances of this change of persons 
not only in Shakespeare, but in all the writings of his age. — H. N. H; 

9. "nt^eT long'd my mother'*; that is, "as I have now long'd to see 
Posthumus." It would seem something fitter to Imogen's statfe '^ 
XXXII— « 81 
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To see me first, as I have now. Pisanio I man I 
Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind. 
That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks 

that sigh 
From the inward of thee? One but painted 

thus 
Would be interpreted a thing perplexed 
Beyond self -expUcation : put thyself 
Into a havior of less fear, ere wildness 
Vanquish my staider senses. What 's the mat- 
ter? 
Why tender'st thou that paper to me, with H 
A look untender? If 't be summer news, 
Smile to 't before ; if winterly, thou need'st 
But keep that countenance still. My husband's 

handl 
That drug-damn'd Italy hath out-craftied him. 
And he 's at some hard point. Speak, man : thy 

tongue 
May take of some extremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. 
!P&. Please you, read; 

And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain'd of fortune. 20 

Imo. [Reads^ *Thy mistress, Pisanio, hath 
played the strumpet in my bed; the testi- 
monies whereof lie bleeding in me. I speak 
not out of weak surmises ; but from proof as 
strong as my grief, and as certain as I ex- 
mind, to read, "Ne'er long'd his mother so to see him first." Never- 
theless, the sense is clear enough. — H. N. H. 

8. "self -explication*'; the power of accounting for himself.— C. 
H. H. 
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pect my revenge. That part thou, Pisanio, 
must act for me, if thy faith be not tainted 
with the breach of hers. Let thine own 
hands take away her life : I shall give thee 
opportunity at Milf ord-Haven : she hath my ^ 
letter for the purpose : where, if thou fear to 
strike, and to make me certain it is done, 
thou art the pandar to her dishonor, and 
equally to me disloyal.' 
Pis. What shall I need to draw my sword? the 

paper 
Hath cut her throat already. No, 'tis slander; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose 

tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world: kings, queens, and 

states, 40 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. What cheer,, 

madam? 
Imo. False to his bed! What is it to be false? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep 'twixt clock and clock? if sleep charge 

nature. 
To break it with a fearful dream of him. 
And cry myself awake? that 's false to 's bed,. 

is it? 
Pis. Alas, good ladyl 

Imo. I false! Thy conscience witness: lachimo. 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency ; 50 
Thou then look'dst like a villain ; now, methinks,. 
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Thy favor *s good enough. Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hatih betray'd 

him: 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion ; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the Walls, 
I must be ripp'd: — ^to pieces with me! — O, 
Men's vows are women's traitors! All good 

seeming, 
By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villainy; not bom where 't grows> 
But worn a bait for ladies. 
Pis. . Good madam, hear me. 60 

Into* True honest men being heard, like false 

^neas. 
Were in his time thought false; and Sinon's 

weeping 
Did scandal many a hdiy tear, took pity 

63. "Whose mother was her painting^; t. 0. 'Vbo owed her beauty 
to her painted face*'; or, perhaps 'Vhose painted face was the sum 
of her woman-like qualities''; according to others, ^hose mother 
aided and abetted her daughter in her trade." — I. G. 

55. "hang by the walW; that is, to be hung up as useless among 
the neglected contents of a wardrobe. Clothes were not fbrmetly^ 
as at present, kept in drawers, or given away as soon as time or 
•change of fashion had impaired their value. On the contrary, they 
were hung up on wooden pegs, in a room appropriated to the pur- 
pose; and, though such as were composed of rich substances were oc- 
<;asionaUy ripped for domestic uses, articles of inferior quality were 
suffered to hang by the walls till age and moths had destroyed what 
pride would not permit to be worn by servants or poor relations. 
When Queen Elizabeth died, she was found to have left above 
three thousand dresses behind her. Steevens once saw one of 
these repositories at an ancient mansion in Suffolk, which (thanks 
to a succession of old maids!) had been preserved with super* 
stitious reverence for almost a century and a half. — H. N. H, 

61. " false JBneatf'i i 0. in his betrayal of Dido.— C. H. H. 
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From most true wretchedness : so thou Posthu- 

mus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men ; 
Goodly and gallant shall be false and perjured 
From thy great fail. Come, fellow, be thou 

honest : 
Do thou thy master's bidding. When thou 

see'st him, 
A little witness my obedience. Look I 
I draw the sword myself : take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart : 
Fear not; 'tis empty of all things but grief: 
Thy master is not there, who was indeed 
The riches of it. Do his bidding; strike. 
Thou mayst be valiant in a better cause. 
But now thou seem'st a coward. 
Pis. Hence, vile instrument! 

Thou shalt not damn my hand. 
Into. Why, I must die; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy master's. Against self- 

slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 80 

That cravens my weak hand. Come, here 's my 

heart ; — 
Something 's afore 't. Soft, soft ! we '11 no de- 
fense ; — 
Obedient as the scabbard. What is here? 

65, The "leaven'* is, in Scripture phraseology, *the whole wicked- 
ness of our sinful nature." See 1 Corinthians, v. 6, 7, 8. "Thy fail- 
ure, Posthumus, will lay falsehood to the charge of men without 
guile; make all suspected." — H. N. H. 

8«. *'afor€^f'; Rowe's emendation of Ff., "orfooW—l. G. 
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The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 
All turn'd to heresy? Away, away, 
Corrupters of my faith I you shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart. Thus may poor 

fools 
Believe false teachers: though those that are 

betray'd 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. 90 

And thou, Posthmnus, thou that didst set up 
My disobedience 'gainst the king my father. 
And make me put into contempt the suits 
Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 
It is no act of common passage, but 
A strain of rareness : and I grieve myself 
To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. Prithee, dispatch : 
The lamb entreats the butcher : where 's thy 

knife? 100 

Thou art too slow to do thy master's bidding. 
When I desire it too. 
Pis. O gracious lady. 

Since I received command to do this business 
I have not slept one wink. 
Into. ' Do 't, and to bed then. 

Pis. I '11 wake mine eye-balls blind first. 
Imo. Wherefore then 



105. "I'll wake mine eye-balls blind first"; Hanmer'B emendation; 
f. read ^Tll wake mine eye-balles firslf'; Rowe, "I'll break mine 
e-balls first"; Johnson conj., adopted by Ingleby, "I'll wake mine 

e-bcUls out first"; Collier MS., "I'll crack mine eye-balls first," 

n 



Ff. read "I'll wake 
eye '■•--••'• 

eye 
I. G. 
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Didst undertake it? Why hast thou abused 
So many miles with a pretense? this place? 
Mine action, and thine own? our horses' labor? 
The time inviting thee? the perturb'd court, 
For my being absent? whereunto I never HO 
Purpose return. Why hast thou gone so far, 
To be unbent when thou hast ta'en thy stand. 
The elected deer before thee? 

Pis. But to win time 

To lose so bad employment; in the which 
I have consider'd of a course. Grood lady. 
Hear me with patience. 

Imo. Talk thy tongue weary; speak: 

I have heard I am a strumpet ; and mine ear, 
Therem false struck, can take no greater 

wound. 
Nor tent to bottom that. But speak. 

Pis. Then, madam, 

I thought you would not back again. 

Imo. Most like, 120 

Bringing me here to kiU me. 

Pis. Not so, neither : 

But if I were as wise as honest, then 
My purpose would prove well. It cannot be 
But that my master is abused : some villain. 
Aye, and singular m his art, hath done you both 
This cursed injury. 

Imo. Some Roman courtezan. 

Pis. No, on my life. 

I '11 give but notice you are dead, and send him 
Some bloody sign of it ; for 'tis commanded 
I should do so: you shall be mis3'd at court, 130 
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And that will wdl confinn it. 
Imo. Why, good fellow. 

What shall I do the while? where abide? how 
live? 

Or in my life what comfort, when I am 

Dead to my husband? 
Pis. If you 'U back to the court — 

Imo. No court, no father; nor no more ado 

With that harsh, noble, simple nothing. 

That Cloten, whose love-suit hath been to me 

As fearful as a siege. 
Pis. If not at court. 

Then not in Britain must you abide. 
Imo. Where then? 

Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, 
night, 140 

Are they not but in Britain? I' the world's 
volume 

Our Britain seems as of it, but not in 't; 

In a great pool a swan's nest : prithee, think 

There 's livers out of Britain. 
Pis. I am most glad 

You think of other place. The ambassador, 

Lucius the Roman, comes to Milf ord-Haven 

To-morrow : now, if you could wear a mind 

Dark as your fortune is, and but disguise 

136. Vau^an proposed "With that harsh noble — noble »Unply in 
nothing"; Spence, "trash nohU^ (i. e. base coin) ; Eke, "that ignoble," 
etc.— I. G. 

139. "Where thenf perhaps these words should be assigned to 
Pisanio. — I. G. 

148. "dark as your fortune^'; that is, wear an outside as dark, 
have your person as obseured, as your fortune now is. The original 
1^18 mind instead of mien, which latter is from Collier's second folio. 
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That which, to appear itself, must not yet be 
But by self -danger, you should tread a course 
Pretty and full of view; yfea, haply, near 151 
The residence of Posthumus; so nigh at leiast 
That though his actions were not visible, yet 
Report should render him hourly to your ear 
As truly as he moves. 

Imo. O, for such means, 

Though peril to my modesty, not death on% 
I would adventure! 

Pis. Well then, here 's the point: 

You must forget to be a woman; change 
Command into obedience; fear and niceness — 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 160 
Woman its pretty self — ^into a waggish cour- 
age; 
Ready in jibes, quick-answer'd, saucy and 
As quarrelous as the weasel; nay, you must 
Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek. 
Exposing it — ^but, O, the harder heart! 
Alack, no remedy! — ^to the greedy touch' 
Of common-kissing Titan, and forget 
Your laborsome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 

The old reading, however, has been plausibly explained thus: **To 
wear a dark mind is to carry a mind impenetrable to the search of 
others. Darkness applied to the mind, is secrecy; applied to the 
fortune, is obscurity," Still we have no doubt mien is the right 
word, as it gives a clearer sense, and coheres better with the rest of 
the passage. In the Poet's time, it was often spelled mine, and so 
might easily be misprinted mind, — The next clause is somewhat dark» 
and may be explained thus: ''You must disguise that character 
which, to be seen hereafter in its proper light, cannot yet appear 
without great danger to itself"; meaning, of course^ her character 
as successor to the crown, — H. N. H. 
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Imo. Nay, be brief : 

I see into thy end, and am almost 170 

A man abeady. 
Pis. First, make yourself but like one. 

Fore-thinking this, I have already fit — 
'Tis in my cloak-bag — doublet, hat, hose, all 
That answer to them: would you, in their serv- 
ing 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of such a season, *fore noble 

Lucius 
Present yourself, deirire his service, tell him 
Wherein you 're happy, — ^which you '11 make 

him know. 
If that his head have ear in music, — doubtless 
With joy he will embrace you; for he 's honor- 
able, 180 
And, doubling that, most holy. Your means 

abroad. 
You have me, rich ; and I will never fail 
Beginning nor supplyment. 
Imo. Thou art all the comfort 

The gods will diet me with. Prithee, away : 
There 's more to be considered; but we '11 even 
All that good time will give us : this attempt 
I am soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince's courage. Away, I prithee. 

178. "Which you^U make him know"; Hanmer's reading; Ff. read 
''Which will make him know"; Theobald, ''Which wUl m4ike him so." 
— I. G. 

179. "embraced; welcome. — C. H. H. 

182. "You have me, rich"; "as for your subsistence abroad, you 
may rely on me." — H. N. H. 
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Pis. Well, madam, we must take a short farewell, 
Lest, being miss'd, I be suspected of 190 

Your carriage from the court. My noble mis- 
tress. 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen: 
What 's in 't is precious ; if you are sick at sea. 
Or stomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper. To some shade, 
And fit you to your manhood: may the gods 
Direct you to the best; 

Imo. Amen : I thank thee. [Exeunt severally. 



Scene V 

A room in CymbeUne*s palace. 

Enter Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, L/iidus, 

and Lords. 

* 

Cym. Thus far; and so farewell. 

LiUC. Thanks, royal sir. 

My emperor hath wrote, I must from hence; 

And am right sorry that I must report ye 

My master's enemy. 
Cym. Our subjects, sir, 

Will not endure his yoke ; and for ourself 

To show less sovereignty than they, must needs 

Appear unkinglike. 
Imc. So, sir: I desire of you 

A conduct over-land to Milford-Haven. 

Madam, all joy befall your grace and you! 
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Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that office; 
The due of honor in no point omit. 11 

So farewell, noble Lucius. 

ILi^c. Your hand, my lord. 

Clo. Receive it friendly; but from this time forth 
I wear it as your enemy. 

hue. Sir, the event 

Is yet to name the winner : fare you well. 

Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my lords, 
Till he have cross'd the Severn. Happiness I 

[Exeunt Ltunus and Lords. 

Queen. He goes hence frowning: but it honors us 
That we have given him cause. 

Clo. 'Tis all the better; 

Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 20 

Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore ripely 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness : 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will soon be drawn to head, from whence he 

moves 
His war for Britain. 

Queen. 'Tis not sleepy business. 

But must be look'd to speedily and strongly. 

Cym. Our expectation that it would be thus 

Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen. 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appeared 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 31 
The duty of the day : she looks us like 
A thing more made of malice than of duty : 
We have noted it. Call her before us, for 
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We have been too slight in suif erance. 

IE ant an Attendant. 
Queen. Royal sir, 

Since the exile of Posthumus, most retired 
Hath her life been ; the cure whereof, my lord, 
'Tis time must do. Beseech your majesty, 
Forbear sharp speeches to her : she 's a lady 
So tender of rebukes that words are strokes, 40 
And strokes death to her. 

Re-enter Attendant 

Cym. Where is she, sir? How 

Can her contempt be answered? 
Atten. Please you, sir. 

Her chambers are all lock'd, and there's no 

answer 
That will be given to the loud'st of noise we 
make. 
Qtieen. My lord, when last I went to visit her. 
She pray'd me to excuse her keeping close; 
Whereto constrained by her infirmity. 
She should that duty leave unpaid to you. 
Which daily she was bound to proffer : this 
She wished me to make known; but our great 
court 50 

Made me to blame in memory. 
Cym. Her doors lock'd? 

Not seen of late? Grant, heavens, that which I 
fear 

35. **too slight in suf erance"; too negligent in thus indulging her. 
— C H. H. 

44. "lowJPst of noise"; Capell's emendation; Ff. 1, 9, '*lowd of^ 
noise"; Rowe, "londest noise/'— i. G. 
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Prove false! lEait 

Queen, Son, I say, follow the king. 

Clo. That man of hers, Pisanio, her old servant, 
I have not seen these two days. 

Queen. Go, look after. 

[Eait Cloten. 
Pisanio, thou that stand'st so for PosthumusI 
He hath a drug of mine ; I pray his absence 
Proceed by swallowing that ; for he believes 
It is a thing most precious. But for her. 
Where is she gone? Haply, despair hath 
seized her; 60 

Or, wing'd with fervor of her love, she 's flown 
To her desired Posthumus : gone she is 
To death or to dishonor; and my end 
Can make good use of either: she being down, 
I have the plaicing of the British crown. 

Re-enter Cloten. 

How now, my son! 
Clo. 'Tis certain she is fled. 

Gro in and cheer the king: he rages; none 

Dare come about him. 
Qu£en. lAsidel All the better : may 

This night forestall him of the coming day! 

[Emt 
Clo. I love and hate her : for she 's fair and royal, 

And that she hath all courtly parts more ex- 
quisite 71 

69. "may this night forestall him"; that is, may his grief this night 
prevent him from ever seeing another day, by an unesqiected and 
premature death. — H. N. H. ^ 
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Than lady, ladies, woman; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded^ 
Outsells them all; I love her therefore: but 
Disdaining me and throwing favors on 
The low Posthumus slanders so her judgment 
That what's else rare is choked; and in that 

point 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed. 
To be revenged upon her. For when fools 79 
ShaU— 

Enter Pisanio. 

Who is here? What, are you packing, sir* 
rah? 
Come hither; ah, you precious pandar! Villain^ 
Where is thy lady? In a word; or else 
Thou art straightway with the fiends. 

Pis. O, good my lordf 

Clo. Where is thy lady ? or, by Jupiter, — 
I will not ask again. Close villain, 
I '11 have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthumus? 
From whose so many weights of baseness cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 

Pis. Alas, my lord. 

How can she be with him? When was she 
missM? 90 

He is in Rome. 

Clo. Where is she, sir? Come nearer; 

No farther halting: satisfy me home 

72. Possibly, as explained hy Johnson, these words are to be ex- 
plained as meaning, 'than any lady, than all ladies, than all woman-^ 
kind"; Hanmer, "than any lady, toinning from each one." — I. G. 
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What is become of her. 

Pis. O, my all-worthy lord I 

Clo. All-worthy villain! 

Discover where thy mistress is at once, 
At the next word : no more of 'worthy lord I* 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 

Pis. Then, sir, 

This paper is the history of my knowledge 
Touching her flight. [Presenting a letter. 

Clo, Let 's see 't. I will pursue her 100 

Even to Augustus' thrcme. 

Pist. lAsidel Or this, or perish. 

She 's far enough ; and what he learns by this 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 

Clo. Hum I 

Pis. [Aside'] I 'U write to my lord she 's d^d. 
O Imogen, 
Safe mayst thou wander, safe return again I 

Clo. Sirrah, is this letter true ? 

Pis. Sir, as I think. 

Clo. It is Posthumus' hand; I know 't. Sirrah, 
if thou wouldst not be a villain, but do me 
true service, undergo those employments HO 
wherein I should have cause to use thee 
with a serious industry, that is, what villainy 
soe'er I bid thee do, to perform it directly 
and truly, I would think thee an honest man : 
thou shouldst neither want my means for 
thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment. 

101. "or this, or perish"; meaning*, probably, '*! must either proe- 
tise this deceit upon Cloten or perish by his fury." Dr. Johnson 
-^^t the words should be given to Cloten. — H. N. H. 
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Pis. Well, my good lord. 

do. Wilt thou serve me? for since patiently 
and constantly thou hast stuck to the bare 
fortune of that beggar Posthimius, thou 120 
canst not, in the course of gratitude, but 
be a diligent follower of mine. Wilt thou 
serve me ? 

Pis. Sir, I will. 

Clo. Give me thy hand; here's my purse- 
Hast any of thy late master's garments in 
thy possession? 

Pis. I have, my lord, at my lodging the same 
suit he wore when he took leave of my lady 
and mistress. 130 

Clo. The jfirst service thou dost me, fetch that 
suit hither: let it be thy first service; go. 

Pis. I shall, my lord. \^Ewit 

Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Havenl — ^I forgot 
to ask him one thing; I'll remember 't 
anon: — even there, thou villain Posthumus, 
will I kill thee. I would these garments 
were come. She said upon a time — ^the bit- 
terness of it I now belch from my heart — 
that she held the very garment of Posthu- 140 
mus in more respect than my noble and nat- 
ural person, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. With that suit upon my back, 
will I ravish her: first kill him, and in her 
eyes ; there shall she see my valor, which wiU 
then be a torment to her contempt. He on 
the ground, my speech of insultment ended 
on his dead body, and when my lust hath 
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dined — ^which, as I say, to vex her I will ex- 
ecute in the clothes that she so praised — ^to 150 
the court I 'U knock her back, foot her home 
again. She hath despised me rejoicingly, 
and I 'U be merry in my revenge. 

Re-enter Pisamo, with the clothes. 

Be those the garments? 

'Pis. Aye, my noble lord. 

Clo. How long is 't since she went to Milf ord- 
Haven? 

Pis. She can scarce be there yet. 

Clo. Bring this apparel to my chamber ; that is 
the second thing that I have commanded 160 
thee : the third is, that thou wilt be a volun- 
tary mute to my design. Be but duteous, 
and true preferment shall tender itself to 
thee. My revenge is now at Milford: 
would I had wings to follow itl Come, 
and be true. ^Eadt. 

Pis. Thou bid'st me to my loss : for, true to thee 
Were to prove false, which I will never be, 
To him that is most true. To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou pursuest. Flow, 
flow, 170 

You heavenly blessings, on her I This fool's 
speed 

cross'd with slowness ; labor be his meed ! 

lEait 
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Scene VI 

Wales: before the cave of Belarius. 

Enter Imogen, in bop's clothes. 

Into. I see a man's life is a tedious one : 

I have tired myself; and for two nights together 
Have made the gromid my bed. I should be 

sick, 
But that my resolution helps me. Milford, 
When from the mountain-top Pisanio show'd 

thee. 
Thou wast within a ken : O Jove 1 1 think 
Foundations fly the wretched; such, I mean, 
Where they should be relieved. Two beggars 

told me 
I could not miss my way : will poor folks lie. 
That have a£9ictions on th^n, knowing 'tis 10 
A punishment or trial? Yes; no wonder. 
When rich ones scarce tell true : to laps in full- 
ness 
Is sorer than to lie for need ; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars. My dear lord ! 
Thou art one o* the false ones: now I think on 

thee, 
jl^y hunger 's gone ; but even before, I was 
At point to sink for food. But what is this? 
Here is a path to 't : 'tis some savage hold : 
I were best not call ; I dare not call : yet famine^ 

Ere clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 

t 

19. "to lapie in fullnest^; to be false in the midst of abundance. 
•— C« H. XI. 
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Plenty and peace breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. Ho! who 's here? 22 
If any thing that 's civil, speak ; if savage. 
Take or lend. Hoi No answer? then I '11 

enter. 
Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he '11 scarcely look 

on't. 
Such a foe, good heavens 1 [Eantj to the cave. 

Enter BelariuSj GuideriuSj and Arviragus. 

Bel. You, Polydore, have proved best woodman 
and 
Are master of the feast : Cadwal and I 
Will play the cook and servant ; 'tis our match : 
The sweat and industry would dry and die, 31 
But for the end it works to. Come ; our stom- 
achs 
Will make what 's homely savory : weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now, peace be 

here, 
Poor house, that keep'st thyself! 

GuL I am throughly weary. 

Arv. I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. 

Gut. There is cold meat i' the cave ; we '11 browse 
on that. 
Whilst what we have kill'd be cook'd. 

Bel. {^Looking into the cave\ Stay ; come not in. 
But that it eats our victuals, I should think 41 
Here were a fairy. 

37. *'8uch a fo€i"; i. e. send me such a foe! — C. H. H. 
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Gvi. What 's the matter, sir? 

Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not. 

An earthly paragon I Behold divineness 

No elder than a boy I 

Re-enter Imogen. 

Imo. Good masters, harm me not: 

Before I entered here, I called ; and thought 

To have begg'd or bought what I have took: 
good troth, 

I have stol'n naught; nor would not, though I 
had found 

Gk)ld strew'd i' the floor. Here 's money for 
my meat : 50 

I would have left it on the board so soon 

As I had made my meal and parted 

With prayers for the provider. 
GuL Money, youth? 

Arv. All gold and silver rather turn to durt! 

As His no better reckoned, but of thpse 

Who worship dirty gods. 
Imo. I see you 're angry: 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 

Have died had I not made it. 
Bel. Whither bound? 

Imo. To Milford-Haven. 

Bel. What 's your name? 60 

Imo. Fidele, sir. I have a kinsman who 

Is boimd for Italy; he embark'd at Milford; 

50. "$trew*d V the floor^'; Hanmer aftered this to 'V the floor,'** 
but unnecessaril7: in was frequently used for on in Shakespeare V 
time, as in the Lord's Prayer, "Thy will be done m earth."— H. N. H. 
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To whom being going, almost spent with 

hmiger, 
I am f all'n in this offense. 
SeL Prithee, fair youth, 

Think us no churls, nor measure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encoun- 

ter'dl 
'Tis almost night: you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart: and thanks to stay and eat it. 
Boys, bid him welcome. 
'Gui. Were you a woman, youth, 

I should woo hard but be your groom. In hon- 
esty, 70 
I bid for you as I 'Id buy. 
Idrv. I '11 make 't my comfort 
He is a man ; I '11 love him as my brother : 
And such a welcome as I 'Id give to him 
After long absence, such is yours: most wel- 
come! 
Be sprightly, for you fall 'mongst friends. 
Imo. 'Mongst friends. 
If brothers. lAside] Would it had been so, 

that they 
Had been my father's sons ! then had my prize 
Been less, and so more equal ballasting 
. To thee, Posthumus. 
^Bel. He wrings at some distress. 

Gui. Would I could free 't I 
Arv. Or I ; whate'er it be, 80 

64. "in"; into.— C. H. H. 

71. Perhaps we should read, ^th Hanmer, *7'd bicT; i, e. "I*d 
Ji>id for you and make up my mind to have you." — 1. G. 
77. "my prize"; my estimation. — C. H. H. 
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What pain it cost, what danger! Gods I 
JBel. Hark, boys. 

[Whispering. 
Imo. Great men, 

That had a court no bigger that this cave, 
That did attend themselves and had the virtue 
With their own conscience seal'd them — flay- 
ing by 
That nothing-gift of different multitudes — 
Could not out-peer these twain. Pardon me, 

godsl 
I 'U change my sex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus' false. 
^BeL It shall be so. 

Boys, we'll go dress our hunt. Fair youth, 

come in: 90 

Discourse is heavy, fasting; when we have 

supp'd. 
We '11 mannerly demand thee of thy story. 
So far as thou wilt speak it. 
Gfui. Pray, draw near. 

Arv. The night to the owl and mom to the lark 

less welcome. 
Imo. Thanks, sir. 
Arv. I pray, draw near. [Exeunt. 

89. "since Leonatut* fals^'; ^alone says, — "As Shakespeare has 
used in other places 'Menelaus' tent,' and *thy mistress' ear' for 
*Menelauses tent,' and *thy mistresses ear'; it is probable that he 
used 'since Leonatus' false' for 'since Leonatus ia false.'" Steevens 
doubts this, and says that the Poet may have written "Since Leonate 
is false," as he calls Enobarbus, Enobarbe; and Prospero, Prosper, in 
other places. — H. N. H. 
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Scene VII 

Rome. A public place. 
Enter two Senators and Tribunes. 

Wirst Sen. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ : 
That since the common men are now in action 
'Gainst the Pannonians and Dahnatians, 
And that the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars against 
The fall'n-off Britons, that we do incite 
The gentry to this business. He creates 
Lucius proconsul: and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commends 
His absolute commission. Long live Csesar 1 10 

First Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces? 

Sec. Sen. Aye. 

First Tri. Remaining now in Gallia? 

First Sen. With those legions 

Which I have spoke of, whereunto your levy 
Must be supplyant: the words of your com- 
mission 
Will tie you to the numbers and the time 
Of their dispatch. 

First Tri. We will discharge our duty. [Exeunt. 

7. "gentry"; the patricians. — C. H. H. 

9. "commends"; Warburton's emendation, adopted by Theobald; 
Ff., "commands," (perhaps =*'commands to be given"). — I. G. 
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ACT FOURTH 

Scene I 

Wales: near the cave of Belaritis. 

Enter Cloten alone. 

Clo. I am near to the place where they should 
meet, if Pisanio have mapped it truly. 
How fit his garments serve me I Why 
should his mistress, who was made by him 
that made the tailor, not be fit too? the 
rather — ^saving reverence of the word — for 
'tis said a woman's fitness comes by fits. 
Therein I must play the workman. I dare 
speak it to myself — for it is not vain-glory 
for a man and his glass to confer in his own 10 
chamber — I mean, the lines of my body are 
as well drawn as his; no less young, more 
strong, not beneath him in fortunes, beyond 
him in the advantage of the time, above him 
in birth, alike conversant in general services, 
and more remarkable in single oppositions: 

14. "the advantage of the time^; the prestige of worldly station. — 
C xi. H. 

16. "more remarkable in single opporitiont^; more distinguished 
when compared in particular accomplishments (Schmidt). Cloten's 
language is vague, but this seems preferable to liie usual interpreta- 
tion: ''more remarkable in single combats." — C. H. H. 
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yet this imperceiverant thing loves him in my 
despite. What mortality is! Posthumus, 
thy heady which now is growing upon thy 
shoulders, shall within this hour be off; thy 20 
mistress enforced; thy garments cut to 
pieces before thy face: and all this done, 
spurn her home to her father; who may 
haply be a little angry for my so rough 
usage ; but my mother, having power of his 
testiness, shall turn all into my commenda- 
tions. My horse is tied up safe : out, sword, 
and to a sore purpose! Fortune, put them 
into my hand! This is the very description 
of their meeting-place ; and the fellow dares 30 
not deceive me. lEant. 



Scene II 

Before the cave of Belaritis. 

Enter J from the cave, Belarius, Guiderius, Arvira- 

guSj and Imogen. 

Bel. [To Imogen"] You are not well: remain here 
in the cave; 
We 'U come to you after hunting. 
^rv. [To Imogen.] Brother, stay 

here: 
Are we not brothers? 
!f mo. So man and man should be ; 

But clay and clay differs in dignity. 

Whose dust is both alike. I am very sick. 
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Chit. Go you to hunting ; I 'U abide with him. 

Imo. So^ sick I am not, yet I am not well ; 
But not so citizen a wanton as 
To seem to die ere sick: so please you, leave me; 
Stick to your journal course: the breach of cus- 
tom 10 
Is breach of all. I am ill, but your being by me 
Cannot amend me : society is no comfort ^ 
To one not sociable : I am not very sick. 
Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust me 

here: 
I 'U rob none but myself; and let me die, 
Stealing so poorly. 

Gm. I love thee ; I have spoke it : 

How much the quantity, the weight as much. 
As I do love my father. 

Bel. What! howl howl 

Arc. If it be sin to say so, sir, I yoke me 

In my good brother's fault : I know not why 20 
I love this youth ; and I have heard you say. 
Love's reason 's without reason : the bier at door 
And a demand who is 't shall die, I 'Id say 
*My father, not this youth.' 

Bel. lAsidel O noble strain! 

worthiness of nature! breed of greatness! 
Cowards father cowards and base things sire 

base: 
Nature hath meal and bran, contempt and 
grace. 

1 'm not their father; yet who this should be. 
Doth miracle itself, loved before me. — 
'Tis the ninth hour o' the mom. 
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Arv. Brother, farewell* 30 

Imo. I wish ye sport. 

Arv. You healthc So please you, sir. 

Imo. [^A8ide'\ These are kind creatures. Gods, 
what lies I have heard I 

Our courtiers say all 's savage but at court : 

Experience, O, thou disprovest report I 

The imperious seas breed monsters ; for the dish 

.Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. 

I am sick still, heart-sick. Fisanio, 

I 'U now taste of thy drug. [^Swallows some. 
GruL I could not stir him : 

He said he was gentle, but unfortunate ; 

Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest. 40 

Arc. Thus did he answer me: yet said, hereafter 

I might know more. 
Bel. To the field, to the fieldl 

We 'U leave you for this time : go in and rest. 
Aro. We 'U not be long away. 
Bel. Pray, be not sick. 

For you must be our housewife. 
Imo. WeU or ill, 

I am bound to you. 
Bel. And shalt be ever. 

\Eant Imogen, to the cave. 

This youth, howe'er distressed, appears he hath 
had 

Good ancestors. 
Aro. How angel-like he sings! 

Ghii. But his neat cookery I he cut our roots 

In characters ; 

48. "neat cookery"; it is well known that a certain '^strong-minded 
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And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick, 50 

And he her dieter. 
Arv. Nobly he yokes 

A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh 

Was that it was, for not being such a spodle ; 

The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 

From so divine a temple, to commix 

With winds that sailors rail at. 
GuL I do note 

That grief and patience, rooted in him both. 

Mingle their spurs together. 
Arv. Grow, patience! 

And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 

His perishing root with the increasing vine I 60 
Bel. It is great morning. Come, away I — ^Who 's 
there? 

Enter Cloten 

Clo. I cannot find those runagates ; that villain 
Hath mock'd me : I am faint. 

woman" has fallen into something of a merry mocking humor at the 
praise bestowed on Imogen's ''neat cookery." Her superfine sensi- 
bilities, it would seem, w<!re shocked that a princess and heroine of 
tragedy should be charged with so vulgar an accomplishment. Alas, 
that a strong mind should have been so educated by literary studies 
out of sympathy and fellowship with nature I There is not a finer 
stroke in the whole delineation; nor, we will venture, is there a line 
of poetry in the English language that shows a more exquisite skill 
to touch the springs of natural feeling. — H. N. H. 

60. "unttDtne hU perishing roof; we have here an expression of 
precisely the same sort as one now, against propriety, growing into 
use; namely, ''differing with another," instead of "differing from 
another." In our time, of course the proper language would be, — 
**Lct the elder twine his root with the vine"; or, — ^"Let the elder «ii- 
ttoine his root from the vine"; just as it is proper to say, — "I agree 
vjith you"; or, — ^"I difer from you." The passage in the text has 
drunk up a deal of editorial ink, and been made the darker for it.— 
H. N. H. 
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Bel. ^Those runagates 1' 

Means he not us? I partly, know him; 'tis 

Cloten, the son o' the queen. I fear some am- 
bush. 

I saw him not these many years, and yet 

I know 'tis he. We are held as outlaws : hence I 
Gui. He is but one : you and my brother search 

What companies are near : pray you, away ; 

Let me alone with him. 

lEiveunt Belarius and Arviragus. 
Ch. Soft I What are you 70 

That fly me thus? some villain moimtaineers ? 

I have heard of such. What slave art thou? 
GruL A thing* 

More slavish did I ne'er than answering 

A slave without a knock. 
iClo. Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain: yield thee, thief. 
Gut. To who? to thee? What art thou? Have 
not I 

An arm as big as thine?*a heart as big? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Say what thou art, 

WTiy I should yield to thee. 
do. Thou villain base, 80 

Know'st me not by my clothes? 
Gvi. No, nor thy tailor, rascal. 

Who is thy grandfather : he made those clothesi, 

Which, as it seems, make thee. 

71. "mountaineer^ savages. — C. H. H. 

73. "answering a slave without a knocks ; that is, answering one 
who called me a ela/oe, — H. N. H. 
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Clo. Thou precious varlet, 

My tailor made them not. 
Gvi. Hence then, and thank 

The man that gave them thee. Thou art some 
fool; 

I am loath to beat thee. 
Clo. Thou injurious thief, 

Hear but my name, and tremble. 
Gvi. What 's thy name? 

Clo. Cloten, thou villain. 
Chd. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 

I cannot tremble at it: were it Toad, or Adder, 
Spider, 90 

*Twould move me sooner. 
Clo. To thy further fear. 

Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou shalt know 

I am son to the queen. 
Chd. I am sorry for 't; not seeming 

So Worthy as thy birth. 
Clo. Art not af card ? 

Gut. Those that I reverence, those I fear, the wise : 

At fools I laugh, not fear them. 
Clo. Die the death : 

When I have slain thee with my proper hand, 

I '11 follow those that even now fled hence, 98 

And on the gates of Lud's town set your heads : 

Yield rustic mountaineer. [Exeunt, fighting. 

Re-enter Belarius and Arviragus. 

Bel. No companies abroad? 

Arv. None in the world: you did mistake him, sure. 

101. "companies"; companions. — C. H. H, 
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Bel. I cannot tell : long is it since I saw him, 

But time hath nothing blurr'd those lines of 

favor 
Which then he wore ; the snatches in his voice. 
And burst of speaking, were as his: I am ab- 
solute 
Twas very Cloten. 

Arv. In this place we left them: 

I wish my brother make good time with him, 
You say he is so fell. 

Bel. Being scarce made up, 

I mean, to man, he had not apprehension HO 
Of roaring terrors : for defect of judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear. But see, thy brother. 

Re-enter Chiiderius with Cloten's head. 

GruL This Cloten was a fool, an empty purse ; 
There was no money in 't : not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had 

none: 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head as I do his. 

Beh What hast thou done? 

GruL I am perfect what : cut off one Cloten's head. 
Son to the queen, after his own report ; 
Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer ; and swore. 
With his own single hand he Id take us in, 121 
Displace our heads where — ^thank the gods! — 

they grow. 
And set them on Lud's town. 

Bel. We are all undone. 

Out. Why, worthy father, what have we to lose, 
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But that he swore to take, our lives? ,The law 
Protects not us : then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us, 
Play judge and executioner, all himself. 
For we do fear the law? What company 
Discover you abroad? 

Bel. No single soul 130 

Can we set eye on ; but in all safe reason 
He must have some attendants. Though his 

humor 
Was nothing but mutation, aye, and that 
From one bad thing to worse, not frenzy, not 
Absolute madness could so far have raved. 
To bring him here alone: although perhaps 
It may be heard at court that such as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make some stronger head; the which he 
hearing — 139 

As it is like him— might break out, and swear 
He Id fetch us in ; yet is 't not probable 
To come alone, either he so imdertaking, . 
Or they so suffering: then on good ground we 

fear. 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Arv. Let ordinance 

Come as the gods f oresay it : howsoever. 
My brother hath done well. 

Bel. 1 had no mind 

To hunt this day : the boy Fidele's sickness 

132. "hufnor^; Theobald's emendation of Ff., "honor."—!. Gw 
XXXII— 8 lis 
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Did make my way long forth. 
Gvi. * With his own sword. 

Which he did wave against my throat, I have 
ta'en 150 

His head from him: I'll throw 't into the 
creek 

Behind our rock, and let it to the sea, 

And tell the fishes he 's the queen's son, Cloten : 

That 's all I reck. lEmt. 

Bel. I fear 'twill be revenged: 

Would, Polydore, thou hadst not done 'tl 
though valor 

Becomes thee well enough. 
^Aro. Would I had done 't. 

So the revenge alone piu'sued me I Polydore, 

I love thee brotherly, but envy much 

Thou hast robb'd me of this deed : I would re- 
venges, 

That possible strength might meet, would seek 
us through 160 

And put us to our answer. 
Bel. Well, 'tis dcme : 

We '11 himt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 

Where there's no profit. I prithee, to our 
rock; 

You and Fidele play the cooks : I '11 stay 

Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 

To dinner presently. 
Arv. Poor Sick Fidele I 

I '11 willingly to him: to gain his color 

148. "my looy long forth"; tiiat is, ''made my walk forth from the 
cave tedious,*' — H. N. H. 
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I Id let a parish of such Clotens blood, 
And praise myself for charity, [^EaiU 

Bel. O thou goddess, 16» 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon'st 
In these two princely boys ! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as roughs 
Their royal blood enchaf ed, as the rudest wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine 
And make him stoop to the vale. 'Tis wonder 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unleam'd, honor untaught. 
Civility not seen from other, valor 17^ 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow'd. Yet still it 's strange 
What Cloten's being here to us portends, 
Or what his death will bring us. 

Re-enter Gviderius. 

GuL Where 's my brother? 

I have sent Cloten's clotpoU down the stream, 
In embassy to his mother : his body 's hostage 
For his return. ' [Solemn music. 

Bel. My ingenious instrument! 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds 1 But what occa- 
sion 
Hath Cadwal liow to give it motion ? Hark ! 

Grui. Is he at home ? 

Bel. He went hence even now. 

168. "parish"; Hanmer, "mariih"; Garrick's version, *'nver*'^ 
Becket conj. "parage." — I. G. 
179. "CwUity"; breeding.— C. H. H. 
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Gvi. What does he mean? Since death of my 
dearest mother 190 

It did not speak before. All solemn things 
Should answer solemn accidents. The matter? 
Trimnphs for nothing and lamenting toys 
Is jollity for apes and grief for boys. 
Is Cadwal mad? 

Re-enter Arviragus with Imogen, as dead, hearing 

her in his arms. 

Bel. Look, here he comes, 

And brings the dire occasion in his arms 
Of what we blame him fori 

Arv* The bird is dead 

That we have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipp'd from sixteen years of age to 
sixty, 199 

To have tum'd my leaping-time into a crutch, 
Than have seen this. 

Chd. O sweetest, fairest lily ! 

My brother wears thee not the one half so well 
As when thou grew'st thyself. 

Bel. O melancholy 1 

Who ever yet could soimd thy bottom? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbor in? Thou blessed thing I 
Jove knows what man thou mightst have made ; 

but I, 
Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melancholy. 
How found you him? 

Arc. Stark, as you see : 209 

Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
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Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at ; his right 

cheek 
Reposing on a cushion. 
Gui. Where? 

Arv. O' the floor; 

His arms thus leagued : I thought he slept, and 

put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose 

rudeness 
Answer'd my steps too loud. 
Grui. Why, he but sleeps: 

If he be gone, he 'U make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted. 
And worms will not come to thee. 
Arv. With fairest flowers. 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I '11 sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not 
lack 220 

The flower that *s like thy face, pale primrose,. 

nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor • 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten'd not thy breath: the ruddock 

would 

211. "Not as dscMs dart, being laugh'd af; not as if death's 
dart had struck him, since he laughed. — C. H. H. 

222. ''harebelV; wild hyacinth.— C. H. H. 

22S, "whom not to slander^; who without slandering it. — C. H. H. 

224,. "The ruddock," etc.; the kindly service of the Robin Red- 
breast is often referred to in Elizabethan literature, «. g. 

Covering with mots the deacPs unclosed eye. 
The little redbreast teacheth charitie. 

—Drayton, The Owl, 

It is worth while noting that the story of The Babes in the Wood 



Act IV. Sc. ii. CYMBELINE 

With charitable bill — O bill, sore shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument 1 — ^bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and f urr'd moss besides, when flowers are 

none. 
To winter-ground thy corse. 

GuL Prithee, have done ; 229 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him. 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt. To the grave. 

Lin;. Say, where shall's lay him? 

Gvi. By good Euriphile, our mother. 

\Arv. Be 't so : 

And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the 

ground, 
As once our mother ; use like note and words. 
Save that *Euriphile' must be Tidele.* 

GuL Cadwal, 

I cannot sing : I '11 weep, and word it with thee ; 
For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 241 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 

idrv. We 'U speak it then. 

!Brf. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less; for 
Cloten 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen's son, boys : 
And though he came our enemy, remember 
He was paid for that : though mean and mighty, 
rotting 

# 

was dramatized as early as 1600 in Yarrington's *'Two Lamentabk 
TraffedUi/'—I. G. 
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Together, have one dust, yet reverence, 

That angel of the world, doth make distinction 

Of place 'tween high and low. Our foe was 
princely ; 249 

And though you took his life as being our foe. 

Yet bury him as a prince. 
Gui. Pray you, fetch him hither, 

Thersites' body is as good as Ajax', 

When neither are alive. 
Arv. If you '11 go fetch him, 

We 'U say our song the whilst. Brother, begin, 

lEadt Belaritis. 
Ghii. Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to the 
east; 

My father hath a reason for 't. 
Arv. 'Tis true.' 

Grui. Come on then and remove him. 
Arv. So. Begin. 

Song. 

Grui. Fear no more the heat o' the sun. 

Nor the furious winter's rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 260 

Home art gone and ta'en thy wages : 
Gk)lden lads and girls all must. 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Arv. t Fear no more the frown o' the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant's stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 

962. "Golden"^ glancing in the brilliance of jouth.— C. H. H. 
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The scepter, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 

Gid. Fear no more the lightning-flash, 27( 

Art). Nor the all-dreaded thimder-stone ; 
GuL Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Art). Thou hast finished joy and moan: 
Both. All lovers yourg, all lovers must 
Consign to thee and come to dust. 

Grid. No exorciser harm thee I 
Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 
GuL Ghost unlaid forbear thee I 
Art). Nothing ill come near thee I 
Both. Quiet consummation have; 28( 

And renowned be thy grave I 

Re-enter Belarius with the body of Cloten. 

275, To "comign to thee" is to *'seal the same contract with thee". 
that is, add their names to thine upon the register of death. — H. N. H 

290. "quiet consummation have^'; probably the best comment oi 
this is furnished by the closing prayer in the Church Burial Service 
"That we, with all those who are departed in the true faith of Thj 
holy Name^ may have our perfect consummation and bliss, both ii 
body and soul, in Thy eternal and everlasting glory." Mr. Richarc 
Grant White, in his clever book entitled Shakespeare's Scholar, han 
dies these verses rather unceremoniously, calling them "stiff, formal 
artificial rhymes, worthy only of a verse-craied dt affecting th< 
pastorals." And he adds, — ^**The lines are the production of some 
clumsy prentice of the Muse." Of course we cannot, even if w< 
had the wit, stay now to criticize either the verses or the critic 
Still, we have to confess that, possibly more from long associatior 
than from judgment, the lines feel to us very much at home whew 
they are, seem to relish of the soil in which they are represented af 
growing, and fall in so accordantly with the spirit of the persons 
and the occasion, that we can discover no savor of "affecting 
the pastorals" in them. We venture to hope that Mr. White, in his 
next edition, will put more of light and less of smoke into this 
handful of critical eruption.-— H. N. H. 
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Grui. We have done our obsequies: come, lay him 

down. 
Bel. Here's a few flowers, but 'bout midnight 

more: 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o' the 

night 
Are strewings fitt'st for graves. Upon their 

faces. 
You were as flowers, now withered : even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strow.. 
Come on, away: apart upon our knees. 
The ground that gave them flrst has them again r 
Their pleasures here are past, so is their pain. 290 
[Exeunt Belarius, Grutderius, and Aroiragus. 
Irrvo. [AwaMng] Yes, sir, to Milf ord-Haven ; 

which is the way? — 
I thank you. — By yond bush? — ^Pray, how far 

thither? 
'Ods pittikinsi can it be six mile yet? — 
I have gone all night : — faith, I '11 lie down and 

sleep. 
But, soft! no bedfellow! O gods and god- 
desses ! [Seeing the body of Cloten. 
These flowers are like the pleasures of the 

world ; 
This bloody man, the care on't. I hope I 

dream ; 
For so I thought I was a cave-keeper, 29» 

2B5. "Upon their face^*; Malone observes, that ''Shakespeare did 
not recollect when he wrote these words, that there was but one face 
on which the flowers could be strewed." It is one of the Poet'a 
lapses of thought, and will countenance the passage remarked upon la 
Act iv. sc. 1.— H. N. H. 
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And cook to honest creatures : but 'tis not so; 
'Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing. 
Which the brain makes of fumes : our very eyes 
Are sometimes like our judgments, blind. Good 

faith, 
I tremble still with fear: but if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye, f ear'd gods, a part of it 1 
The dream 's here still : even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagined, felt. 
A headless man! The garments of Posthu- 

mus! 
I know the shape of 's leg: this is his hand; 
His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; 310 
The brawns of Hercules : but his Jovial face — 
Murder in heaven? — Howl — 'Tis gone. 

Fisanio, 
All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou, 
Conspired with that irregulous devil, Cloten, 
Hast here cut off nay lord. To write and read 
Be henceforth treacherous! Damn'd Pisanio! 
Hath with his forged letters — damn'd Pisanio — 
Prom this most bravest vessel of the world 
Struck the main-top 1 O Posthtunus! alas,320 
Where is thy head? where 's that? Aye me! 

where 's that? 
Pisanio might have kill'd thee at the heart. 
And left this head on. How should this be? 

Pisanio? 
*Tis he and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 
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Have laid this woe here, O, 'tis pregnant, 

pregnant! 
,The drug he gave me, which he said was 

precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murderous to the senses? That confirms it 

home : 
This is Pisanio's deed, and Cloten's : O ! 
Give color to my pale cheek with thy blood, 330 
That we the horrider may seem to those 
Which chance to find us : O, my lord, my lord ! 

IFcdls on the body. 

Enter Ludua, a Captain and other Offlcers^ and a 

Soothsayer 

Cap. To them the legions gamson'd in Gallia 
After your will have crossed the sea, attending 
You here at Milf o^d-Haven with your ships : 
They are in readiness. 

Lmc. But what from Rome? 

Cap. The senate hath stirr'd up the confiners 
And gentlemen of Italy, most willing spirits 
That promise noble service : and they come 
Under the conduct of bold lachimo, 340 

Syenna's brother. 

LitLC. When expect you them? 

Cap. With the next benefit o' the wind. 

LiUC. This forwardness 

Makes our hopes fair. Command our present 

numbers 
Be mustered ; bid the captains look to 't. Now, 
sir, 
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What have you dream'd of late of this war's 
purpose ? 
Sooth. Last night the very gods showed me a 
vision — 
I fast and pray'd for their intelligence-— thus : 
I saw Jove's hird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the spongy south to this part of the west. 
There vanish'd in the sunbeams: which por- 
tends — 350 
Unless my sins abuse my divination — 
Success to the Roman host. 
^Imc. Dream often so. 

And never false. Soft, ho ! what trunk is here 
Without his top? The ruin speaks that some- 
time 
It was a worthy building. How ! a page 1 
Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead rather; 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead. 
Let 's see the boy's face. 
Cap. He 's alive, my lord, 

Ialc. He 'U then instruct us of this body. Young 
one, 360 

Inform us of thy fortunes, for it seems 
They crave to be demanded. Who is this 
Thou makest thy bloody pillow? Or who was 
he 

846. "showed me a vision"; it was no common dream, but sent from 
the very gods, or the gods themselves. Fast for fasted, as we have in 
another place of this play lift for lifted. In King John we have 
hetU for heated, waft for wafted. Similar phraseology will be 
found in the Bible.— H. N. H. 

349. "spongy"; moist.— C. H. H. 
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That, otherwise than noble nature did. 

Hath altered that good picture? What's thy 

interest 
In this sad wreck? How came it? Who is it? 
What art thou? 

Imo. I am nothing: or if not. 

Nothing to be were better. This was my; 

master, 
A very valiant Briton and a good. 
That here by mountaineers lie slain. Alas 1 370 
There is no more such masters : I may wander 
From east to Occident, cry out for service. 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master. 

Imc. 'Lack, good youth! 

Thou movest no less with thy complaining than 
Thy master in bleeding: say his name, good 
friend. 

Imo. Richard du Champ. [Aride] If I do lie, 
and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 
They 'U pardon it. Say you, sir ? 

Imc. Thy name? 

Imo. Fidele, sir. 

Luc. Thou dost approve thyself the very same : 380 
Thy name well fits thy faith, thy faith thy name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me? I will not say 
Thou shalt be so well mastered, but be sure, 
No less beloved. The Roman emperor's letters 
Sent by a consul to me should not sooner 

364. "than noble nature did"; who has altered this picture* so as 
to make It otherwise than nature did it?— H. N. H. 
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Than thine own worth prefer thee ; go with me. 

Imo. I '11 follow, sir. But first, an 't please the 
gods, 
I 'U hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig; and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' strew'd 
his grave 390 

And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I '11 weep and sigh. 
And leaving so his service, follow you. 
So please you entertain me. 

IdLC. Aye, good youth ; 

And rather father thee than master thee. 
My friends. 

The boy hath taught us manly duties : let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can. 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 399 
A grave: come, arm him. Boy, he is preferr'd 
By thee to us, and he shall be interr'd 
As soldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes : 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III 

A room in Cymbeline's palace. 

Enter Cymheline, Lords, Pisanio, and Attendants. 

Cym. Again ; and bring me word how 'tis with her. 

[Eocit an Attendant. 
A fever with the absence of her son; 

389. *'poor piekaxey'; meaning her fingers. — H. N. H. 
400. "pre ferret^; committed.— C H. H. 
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A madness, of which her life's in danger* 

Heavens, 
How deeply you at once do touch me I Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone ; my queen 
Upon a desperate bed, and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me ; her son gone. 
So needful for this present : it strikes me, past 
The hope of comfort. But for thee, fellow. 
Who needs must know of her departure and 10 
Dost seem so ignorant, we'll enforce it from 

thee 
By a sharp torture. 

Pis. Sir, my life is yours, 

I humbly set it at your will : but, for my mis^ 

tress, 
I nothing know where she remains, why gone, 
Nor when she purposes return. Beseech your 

highness. 
Hold me your loyal servant. 

First Lord. Grood my liege. 

The day that she was missing he was here : 
I dare be bound he 's true and shall perform 
All parts of his subjection loyally. For Cloten, 
There wants no diligence in seeking him, 20 
And will, no doubt, be found. 

Cym. The time is troublesome. 

[To Pisanio^ We '11 slip you for a season ; but 

our jealousy 
Does yet depend. 

21, "and toill, no donbt, be founcP*; perhaps we should read, "Mil 
Id doubt be found." But this omission of the personal pronomi w«& 
yj no means uncommon in Shakespeare's age. — H. N. H. 
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Firgt Lord. So please your majesty. 

The Roman legions, all from Gallia ckawn. 
Are landed on your coast, with a supply 
Of Roman gentlemen by the senate sent. 

Cym. Now for the counsel of my son and queen! 
I am amazed with matter. 

First Lord. Grood my liege, 

Your preparation can affront no less 
.Than what you hear of: come more, for more 
you 're ready : 30 

The want is but to put those powers in motion 
That long to move. 

Cym. I thank you. Let 's withdraw; 

And meet the time as it seeks us. We fear not! 
What can from Italy annoy us, but 
We grieve at chances here. Away! 

[Exeunt all hut Pisanio. 

Pis. I heard no letter from my master since 
I wrote him Imogen was slam: 'tis strange: 
Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 
To yield me often tiLgs ; neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten, but remain 40 

Perplexed in all. The heavens still must work. 
Wherein I am false I am honest; not true, to be 

true. 
These present wars shall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o* the king, or I '11 fall in them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear'd : 

30. "than what you hear of; "Your forces are able to face such 
an army as we hear the enemy will bring against us." — H. N. H. 

36. "I heard no letter" i. e. (?) "I've not had a line"; Hanmer 
reads "I've had"; Capell, "I have had"; Mason conj., and Warbur- 
ton conj., adopted by Collier (ed. 3), "I had,"— I, G. 
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Fortune brings in some boats that are not 
steer'cL [EaiU 

Scene IVi 

Wales. Before the cave of Belarius. 
Enter Belarius, Chiiderius, and Aroiragus. 

Ghii. The noise is round about us. 

Bel. Let us from it. 

Arv. What pleasure, sir, find we in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure? 

Gui. Nay, what hope 

Have we in hiding us? This way, the Romans 
Must or for Britons slay us or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their use, and slay us after. 

Bel. Sons, 

We 'U higher to the mountains ; there secure us. 
To the king's party there 's no going: newness 
Of Cloten's death — ^we being not known, not 
mustered 10 

Among the bands — ^may drive us to a render 
Where we have lived, and so extort from 's that 
Which we have done, whose answer would be 

death 
Drawn on with torture. 

Chii. This is, sir, a doubt 

In such a time nothing becoming you. 
Nor satisfying us. 

Arv. It is not likely 

That when they hear the Roman horses neigh, 
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Behold their quarter'd fires, have both their 

eyes 
And ears so cloy'd importantly as now, 
That they will waste their time upon our note, 20 
To know from whence we are. 

Bel. O, I am known 

Of many in the army : many years. 
Though Cloten then but young, you see, not 

wore him 
From my remembrance. And besides, the king 
Hath not deserved my service nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding. 
The certainty of this hard life ; aye hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promised. 
But to be still hot summer's tanlings and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. 

Gui. Than be so 30 

Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army : 
I and my brother are not known ; yourself 
So out of thought, and thereto so o'ergrown. 
Cannot be questioned. 

Arv. By this sun that shines, 

I '11 thither : what thing is it that I never 
Did see man die ! scarce ever look'd on blood. 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and veni- 
son! 
Never bestrid a horse, save one that had 
A rider like myself, who ne'er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel! I am ashamed 40 

To look upon the holy sun, to have 
The benefit of his blest beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 
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GhiL By heavens, 1*11 go: 

If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 
I '11 take the better care, but if you will not» 
The hazard therefore due fall on me by 
The hands of Romans ! 

^rv. So say I : amen. 

Vel. No reason I, since of your lives you set 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 
My crack'd one to more care. Have with you^ 
boys ! 50 

If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I '11 lie : 
Lead, lead. lAside'] The time seems long; their 

blood thinks scorn, 
Till it fly out and show them princes bom. 

{Eweunt 
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ACT FIFTH 
Scene I 

Britain. The Roman camp. 
Enter Posthumus, with a bloody handkerchief. 

Post. Yea, bloody cloth, I *11 keep thee; for I 

wish'd 
Thou shbuldst be colored thus. You married 

ones. 
If each of you should take this course, how 

many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves 
For wrying but a little! O Pisaniol 
Every good servant does not all commands : 
Ifo bond but to do just ones, Gods ! if you 
Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I 

never 
Had lived to put on this : so had you saved 
The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 10 
Me, wretch more worth your vengeance. But, 

alack. 
You snatch some hence for little faults ; that 's 

love. 
To have them fall no more : you some permit 
To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 
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* 

And make them dread it, to the doers' thrift. 
But Imogen is your own: do your best wills. 
And make me blest to obey! I am brought 

hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady's kingdom: 'tis enough 1* 
That, Britain, I have kill'd thy mistress ; peace t 
I 'U give no wound to thee. Therefore, good- 
heavens. 
Hear patiently my purpose : I 'U disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As does a Briton peasant : so I 'U fight 
Against the part I come with ; so I 'U die 
For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown. 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myself I '11 dedicate. Let me make men know^ 
More valor in me than my habits show. "^30 
Grods, put the strength o' the Leonati in me I 
To shame the guise o' the world, I will begin 
The fashion, less without and more within. 

15. "dread it, to the doeri' thriff'; perhaps this means that the- 
guilty benefit hj their dread, for their dread makes them repent,, 
and repentancei brings them salvation. Theobald suggested ''dreaded 
. . • thrift'; but the text, though somewhat difficult, may be cor- 
rect— I. G. 
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Scene II 

Field of battle between the British and Roman 

camps. 

Enter, from one side, Lucius, lachimo, Imogen, 
and the Roman Army; from the other side, the 
British army; Leonatus Posthumus following, 
like a poor soldier. They march over and go 
out. Then enter again, in skirmish, lachimo 
and Posthumus: he vanqvisheth and disarmeth 
lachimo, and then leaves him. 

lach. The heaviness and guilt within my bosom 
Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on 't 
Revengingly enfeebles me ; or could this carl, 
A very drudge of nature's, have subdued me 
In my profession? Eiiighthoods and honors, 

borne 
As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 
If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
This lout as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is that we scarce are men and you are gods. 1^ 

lEccit 

The battle continues; the Britons fly; Cymheline is 

taken; then enter, to his rescue, Belariu^s, 

Ghiiderius, and Arviragus. 

Bel. Stand, stand ! We have the advantage of the 
ground ; 
The lane is guarded: nothing routs us but 
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The villainy of our f ears* 
. * \ Stand, stand, and fight I 

Re-enter Posthumus, and seconds the Britons: they 
rescue Cymhetine and exeunt. Then re-enter 
Ludiis^ lachimOj and Imogen. 

Luc. Away, boy, from the troops and save thyself; 

For friends kill friends, and the disorder 's such 

As war were hoodwinked. 
lach. 'Tis their fresh supplies. 

Luc. It is a day tum'd strangely : or betimes 

Let's re-inforce, or fly. [Exewnt. 



Scene III 

Another part of the field. 
Enter Posthumus and a British Lord. 

Lord. Camest thou from where they made the 
stand? 

Post. I did: 

Though you, it seems, come from the fliers. 

Lord. I did. 

Post. No blame be to you, sir ; for all was lost. 
But that the heavens fought: the king himself 
Of his wings destitute, the army broken. 
And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 
Through a strait lane; the enemy fuU-hearted, 
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Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, having 

work 
More plentiful than tools to do 't, struck down 
Some mortally, some slightly touched, some 

falling 10 

Merely through fear; that the strait pass was 

damm'd 
With dead men hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthened shame. 
Lord. Where was this lane? 

Post. Close by the battle, ditched, and wall'd with 

turf; 
Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier. 
An honest one, I warrant; who deserved 
So long a breeding as his white beard came to. 
In doing this for *s country. Athwart the lane 
He, with two striplings— lads more like to run 
The country base than to commit such slaugh- 
ter; 20 
With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
Than those for preservation cased, or shame — 
Made good the passage ; cried to those that fled, 
*Our Britain's harts die flying, not our men: 
To darkness fleet souls that fly backwards. 

Stand ; 
Or we areT Romans, and will give you that 
Like beasts which you shun beastly, and may 

save 

8. "Lolling the tongue*'; a mark of bloodthirstiness in wild beasts 
— C. H. H. 

12, "lane"; narrow defile.— C. H. H. 
26. "UiotT; i. e. **that death."— I. G. 
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But to look back in frown: stand, stand T 

These three. 
Three thousand confident, in act as many, — 
For three performers are the file when all 30 
The rest do nothing, — ^with this word * Stand, 

stand,* 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleness, which could have 

turned 
A distaff to a lance, gilded pale looks. 
Part shame, part spirit renew'd; that some, 

tum'd coward 
But by example, — O, a sin in war, 
Damn'd in the first beginners I — 'gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 
Upon the pikes o* the hunters. Then began 
A stop i* the chaser, a retire ; anon 40 

A rout, confusion thick : forthwith they fly 
Chickens, the way which they stoop'd eagles; 

slaves. 
The strides they victors made: and now our 

cowards. 
Like fragments in hard voyages, became 
The life o* the need: having foimd the back- 
door open 
Of the unguarded hearts, heavens, how they 

woimdl 
Some slain before, some dying, some their 

friends 

90. "the flle^; the whole force.— C. H. H. 
34. "gilded"; flushed.— C. H. H. 

43. "they"; Theobald's correction of Ff., "the^; i. «. ^retradng as 
slaves the strides they made as victors." — I. G. 
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O'er-bome i' the former wave: ten chased by- 
one 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty : 
Those that would die or ere resist are grown 50 
The mortal bugs o' the field. 

LiOrd. This was strange chance : 

A narrow lane, an old man, and two boys. 

Post. Nay, do not wonder at it : you are made 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear 
Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon \ 
And vent it for a mockery? Here is one: 
*Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane. 
Preserved the Britons, was the Romans' bane.* 

Lord. Nay, be not angry, sir. 

Post. 'Lack, to what end? 

Who dares not stand his foe, I '11 be his friend ; 
For if he '11 do as he is made to do, 61 

I know he '11 quickly fly my friendship too. 
You have put me into rhyme. 

LiOrd. Farewell ; you 're angry. {Eacit. 

Post. Still going? This is a lordl O noble 
misery 1 
To be i' the field, and ask Vhat news?' of me! 
To-day how many would have given their honors 
To have saved their carcasses ! took heel to do 't. 
And yet died too ! I, in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death where I did hear him 
groan, 

53. "Nay, do not wonder^; Theobald reads "Nay, do hut wonder^; 
Staunton conj. "Ay, do hut wonder ; 'Tosthumus first bids him not 
wonder, then tells him in another mode of reproach that wonder was 
all he was made for" (Johnson). — I. G. 
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Nor feel him where he struck. Being an ugly 

monster, 70 

*Tis strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft 

beds. 
Sweet words; or hath moe ministers than we 
That draw his knives i' the war. Well, I will 

find him: 
For being now a favorer to the Briton, 
No more a Briton, I have resumed again 
The part I came in: fight I will no more. 
But yield me to the veriest hind that shall 
Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter 

is 
Here made by the Roman ; great the answer be 
Britons must take. For me, my ransom's 

death : 80 

On either side I come to spend my breath. 
Which neither here I 'U keep nor bear again. 
But end it by some means for Imogen. 

Enter two British Captains and Soldiers. 

First Cap. Great Jupiter be praised 1 Lucius is 
taken: 
'Tis thought the old man and his sons were 
angels. 
Sec. Cap. There was a fourth man, in a silly habit. 

That gave the affront with them. 
First Cap. So 'tis reported: 

74. That is, "he. Death, being now a fayorer to the Briton, I 
will be a Briton no longer; I have resumed the part I came in, 
turned Roman again, in which character I shall find him." Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, and other editors after him, supposing Posthumus 
to be speaking of himself, and not of Death, in this line, changed 
Briton into Roman. — H. N. H. 
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But none of *em can be found. Standi who 's 
there ? 
Post. A Roman ; 

Who had not now been drooping here if seconds 

Had answered him. 
Sec, Cap. Lay hands on him; a dog! ^1 

A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 

What crows have peck'd them here. He brags 
his service 

A^ if he were of note : bring him to the king. 

Enter CymbeUne, Belarius^ GuidenuSy Aroiragus, 
Pisanio, and Roman Captives. The Captains 
present Posthumus to Cymbelinej who delivers 
him over to a Jailer: then eweunt omnes. 



Scene IV 

A British prison. 

Enter Posthumus and two Jailers. 

Virst Jail. You shall not now be stol'n, you have 
locks upon you : 
So graze as you find pasture. 
Sec. Jail. Aye, or a stomach. 

[Exeunt Jailers. 
Post. Most welcome, bondage I for thou art a way, 
I think, to liberty: yet am I better 

1. "you have loekg upon you"; fhe Jailer alludes to the custom of 
putting a lock on a horse's leg when he is turned out to pasture.— 
H. N. H; 
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Than one that 's sick o' the gout ; since he haJi 

rather 
Groan so in perpetuity than be cured 
By the sure physician, death, who is the kqr 
To unbar these locks. My conscience, thou lupfl 

fetter'd 
More than my shanks and wrists: you good! 

gods, give me 
The penitent instrument to pick that bolt, 10 
Then, free for ever I Is 't enough I am sorry* 
So children temporal fathers do appease; 
Gk)ds are more full of mercy. Must I repent 2 
I cannot do it better than in gjrves. 
Desired more than constrain'd: to satisfy. 
If of my freedom, 'tis the main part, take 
No stricter render of me than my alL 
I know you are more clement than vile men. 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 20 
On their abatement : that *s not my desire : 
For Imogen's dear life take mine; and though 
'Tis not so dear, yet 'tis a life; you coin'd it: 
'Tween man, and man they weigh not every 

stamp; 
Though light, take pieces for the figure's sake: 

15. "to satisfy"; to make atonement for his guilt (as distinguished 
from merely repenting it). — C. H. H. 

91. "their abatement^; the proportion of the debt which they do 
not take. — C. H. H. 

, d4. " 'Tween tnan and man'' etc ; in common traffic not every coin 
is weighed. — C. H. H* 

95. "for the figwrt^s sakff*; that i8» ^Hnen do not take every stamp or 
piece hy weight; some pieces, though too light, they accept, in order 
to mate up the number required: still more, then, so accept mincb 
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You rather mine, being yours: and so, great 

powers, 
If you will take this audit, take this life. 
And cancel these cold bonds. O Imogen I 
I '11 speak to thee in silence. {^Sleeps. 

Solemn music. Enter j as in an apparition, Sid- 
Kus Lee :iattLSj father to Posthumus, an old man, 
attired like a warrior; leading in Ms hand an 
ancient matron, his wife and mother to Post- 
humus, with music before them: then, after 
other music, follow the two young heonati, 
brothers to Posthumus, with wounds as they 
died in the wars. They circle Posthumus rov/nd 
as he ties sleeping. 

Sid. No more, thou thunder-master, show 30 

Thy spite on mortal flies : 
With Mars fall out, with Jimo chide. 
That thy adulteries 
Rates and revenges. 
Hath my poor boy done aught but well. 

Whose face I never saw? 
I died whilst in the womb he stay'd 

Attending nature's law: 
Whose father then — ^as men report 

Thou orphans' father art — 40 

Thou shouldst have been, and shielded him 
From this earth-vexing smart. 

great powers, since all the pieces I have are of your own coinage.** 
— H. N. H. 

98. "cancel these cold bonds^; so in Macbeth: "Cancel and tear to 
pieces that g^reat bond that keeps me pale." There is an equivoque 
***«^-«n the legal instrument and bonds of steeL — H. N. H. 
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Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid. 
But took me in my throes; 
That from me was Posthumu3 ript. 
Came crying 'mongst his foes, 
A thing of pity I 

Sici. Great nature, like his ancestry, 
Moulded the stuff so fair, 
That he deserved the praise o' the world, 50 
As great Sicilius' heir. 

First Bro. When once he was mature for man. 
In Britam where was he 
That could stand up his paralle] 

Or fruitful ohject be 
In eye of Imogen, that best 
Could deem his dignity ? 

Moth. With marriage wherefore was he mock'd 
To be exiled, and thrown 
From Leonati seat, and cast 60 

From her his dearest one. 
Sweet Imogen? 

Sid. Why did you suffer lachimo, 

SUght thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 

With needless jealousy; 
And to become the geek and scorn 

O' the other's villainy? 

Sec. Bro. For this, from stiller seats we came. 

Our parents and us twain, 70 
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That striking in our country's cause 

Fell bravely and were slain, 
Our fealty and Tenantius' right 

With honor to maintain. 

First Bro, Like hardiment Posthumus hath 

To Cymbeline performed; 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why hast thou thus adjoum'd 
The graces for his merita due; 

Being all to dolors tum'd? 80 

Sid. Thy crystal window ope; look out; 
No longer exercise 
Upon a valiant race thy harsh 
And potent injuries. 

Moth. Since, Jupiter, our son is good. 
Take off his miseries. 

Sid. Peep through thy marble mansion; help; 
Or we poor ghosts will cry 
To the shining synod of the rest 
Against thy deity. 

^oth Bro. Help, Jupiter; or we appeal. 
And from thy justice fly. 

Jupiter descends in thunder and lightning, dtting 
upon an eagle; he throws a thunderbolt. The 
Ghosts fall on thdr knees. 

Jup. No more, you petty spirits of region low, 

Offend our hearing; hushl How dare you 
ghosts 
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Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt, you know. 

Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coasts? 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence, and rest 

Upon your never-withering banks of flowers: 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest ; 

No care of yours it is ; you know 'tis ours, 100 
•Whom best I love I cross ; to make my gift, 

The more delayed, deUghted. Be content; 
iYour low-laid son our godhead will uplift: 

His comforts thrive, his trials weU are spent. 
Our Jovial star reign'd at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married. Rise, and fade. 
He shall be lord. of lady Imogen, 

And happier much by his affliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breast, wherein 

Our pleasure his full fortune doth confine: 
And so away: no farther with your din m 

Express impatience, lest you stir up mine. 

Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline. 

^Ascends. 

Sid. He came in thimder; his celestial breath 
Was sulphurous to smell : the holy eagle 
Stoop'd, as to foot us: his ascension is 
More sweet than our blest fields: his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing and cloys his beak. 
As when his god is pleased. 

116. "to foot ii^'; that is, to grasp us in his pounces. The word is 
thus used by Herbert: 

"And till they foot and clutch their prey."— H. N. H. 

116. "his ascension is more sweet than our blest fields'*; he ascends 
with an odor sweeter than that of the Elysian fidds of aspfaodeL— 
C. fl. XI. 
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AIL Thanks, Jupiter I 

Sid. The marble pavement closes, he is entered 120 
His radiant roof. Away! and, to be blest, 
Let us with care perform his great behest 

{The Ghosts vanish. 

Post. [Waking^ Sleep, thou hast been a grand- 
sire, and begot 
A father to me ; and thou hast created 
A mother and two brothers: but, O scorn I 
Gone I they went hence so soon as they were 

bom: 
And so I am awake. Poor wretches that de- 
pend 
On greatness' favor dream as I have done; 

122. It is difficult to belieye that Shakespeare was at any time the 
author of this interlude; impossible» that he was so, when his pow- 
ers were in anything such strength as they show in the rest of the 
play. The more common opinion is, that the interlude was foisted 
in by the pla>4s. in order to catch the interest of vulgar won- 
der. That suc^ things were sometimes done, is indeed beyond 
question. It may also be observed that, if the whole apparition, 
together with what follows down to the re-entrance of the jailers, 
be omitted, there will appear no gap in the play, unless in the al- 
lowing of Posthumus some space for sleep; the origin of the tablet 
being; for aught we can see, as well explained without the appari- 
tion as with it. Still we incline to the opinion that the matter 
was worked in by the Poet from an older drama either written by 
himself in his youth, or found among the stock-copies of the theater. 
For, though the tablet be as well accounted for without the appari- 
tion as with it, in what Posthumus afterwards says of it, yet the 
former is itself as absurd as anything in the latter, and as much be- 
low the style of the rest of the play. Nevertheless, the contents of 
the tablet are so worked into the dialogue as to make the tablet 
itself an inseparable item of the drama. The most likely conclu- 
sion, then, seems to be^ that the Poet either retained the matter from 
some early production of his pen, or else found it already in popular 
favor on the stage, and so worked it in with his own *^oble stuff,** 
izor purposes too obvious to need remarking upon. — H, N. H. 
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Wake, and find nothing. But, alas, I swerve : 
Many dream not to find, neither deserve, 130 
And yet are steep'd in favors ; so am I, 
That have this golden chance, and know not 

why. 
iWhat fairies hamit this groimd? A book? O 

rare one I 
Be not, as is our f angled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects 
So follow, to be most unlike our courtiers. 
As good as promise. 

^Reads'] 'When as a lion's whelp shall, to 
himself unknown, without seeking find, and 
be embraced by a piece of tender air, and 140 
when from a stately cedar shall be lopped 
branches, which, being dead many years, 
shall after revive, be jointed to the old stock 
and freshly grow, then shall Posthumus end 
his miseries, Britain be fortunate and flour- 
ish in peace and plenty.' 

'Tis still a dream ; or else sudh stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not : either both, or nothing : 
Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. Be what it is, 150 

The action of my life is like it, which 
I 'U keep, if but for sympathy. 

Re-enter Jailers. 

First JcdL Come, sir, are you ready for death? 
Post. Over-roasted rather ; ready long ago. 
First Jail. Hanging is the word, sir: if you 
be ready for that, you are well cooked. 
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Post. So, if I prove a good repast to the spec- 
tators, the dish pays the shot. 

^irst Jcdl. A heavy reckoning for you, sir. 
But the comfort is, you shall be called to no 160 
more payments, fear no more tavern-bills; 
which are often the sadness of parting, as 
the procuring of mirth: you come in faint 
for want of meat, depart reeling with too 
much drink; sorry that you have paid too 
much, and sorry that you are paid too much ; 
purse and brain both empty, the brain the 
heavier for being too light, the purse too 
lighjt, being drawn of heaviness : of this con- 
tradiction you shall now be quit. O, the 170 
charity of a penny cord I it sums up thou- 
sands in a trice: you have no true debitor 
and creditor but it ; of what 's past, is, and to 
come, the discharge: your neck, sir, is pen, 
book, and counters; so the acquittance fol- 
lows. 

Post. I am merrier to die than thou art to live* 

First Jail. Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels not 
the toothache : but a man that were to sleep 
your sleep, and a hangman to help him to 180 
bed, I think he would change places with his 
officer ; for, look you, sir, you know not which 
way you shall go. 

Post. Yes, indeed do I, fellow. 

First Jail. Your death has eyes in 's head then; 
I have not seen him so pictured: you must 

166. "TdiiT here means "sttbdued or overcome by the liquor.— 
H. N. H. 
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either be directed by some that take upon 
them to know, or to take upon yourself that 
which I am sure you do not know, or jump 
the after-inquiry on your own peril: and 190 
how you shall speed in your journey's end, 
I think you 'U never return to tell one. 

Post I tell thee, fellow, there are none want 
eyes to direct them the way I am going, but 
such as wink and wiU not use them. 

First Jail. What an infinite mock is this, that 
a man should have the best use of eyes to see 
the way of blindness I I am sure hanffinjr 's 
the way of winking. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Knock off his manacles ; bring your pris- 200 
oner to the king. 

Post. Thou bringest good news, I am called to 
be made free. 

First Jail. I 'U be hanged then. 

Post. Thou shalt be then freer than a jailer; 
no bolts for the dead. 

^Exeunt all but First Jailer., 

First Jail. Unless a man would marry a gal- 
lows and beget young gibbets, I never saw 
one so prone. Yet, on my conscience, there 
are verier knaves desire to live, for all he be a 210 
Roman: and there be some of them too, that 
die against their wills ; so should I, if I were 
one. I would we were all of one mind, and 
one mind good; O, there were desolation of 
jailers and gallowses! I speak against my 
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present profit, but my wish hath a prefer- 
ment in 't. [^Ewit 



Scene V 

CymbeUne's tent 

Enter Cymheline, Belarius, Gviderivs, Arvirorgus, 
PisaniOj Lords, Oncers and Attendants. 

Cym. Stand by my side, you whom the gods have 
made 
Preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart, 
That the poor soldier, that so richly fought, 
Whose rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked 

breast 
Stepp'd before targes of proof, cannot be 

found : 
He shall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 
Bel. I never saw 

Such noble fury in so poor a thing ; 
Such precious deeds in one that promised nought 
But beggary and poor looks. 
Cym. No tidings of him? ^ 10 

Pis. He hath been searched among the dead and liv- 
ing. 
But no trace of him. 
Cym. To my grief, I am 

The heir of his reward ; [To Belarius, Guiderius, 

and Arviragusl which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 
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By whom I grant she lives, 'Tis now the time 
To ask of whence you are: report it. 

Bel. Sir, 

In Cambria are we bom, and gentlemen: 
Further to boast were neither true nor modest. 
Unless I add we are honest. 

Cym. Bow your knees. 

Arise my knights o' the battle : I create you 20 
Companions to our person, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates. 

Enter Cornelius and Ladies. 

There 's business in these faces. Why so sadly 
Greet you our victory? you look like Romans, 
And not o^ the court of Britain. 

Cor. Hail, great king I 

To sour your happiness, I must report 
The queen is dead. 

Cym. Who worse than a physician 

Would this report become? But I consider. 
By medicine life may be prolong'd, yet death 
Will seize the doctor too. How ended she ? 30 

Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life ; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. What she confessed 
I will report, so please you : these her women 
Can trip me if I err ; who with wet cheeks 
Were present when she finished. 

Cym. Prithee, say. 

Cor. First, she confessed she never loved you, only 

£3. So in Macbeth: ''The husines* of this man looks out of him.*" 
— H. N. H. 
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Affected greatness got by you, ncrt you : 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place, 
Abhorr'd your person. 

Cym. She alone knew this; 40 

And, but she spoke in dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your daughter, whom she bore in hand to love 
With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as a scorpion to her sight ; whose life. 
But that her ^ght prevented it, she had 
Ta'en off by poison. 

Cym. O most delicate fiend I 

Who is 't can read a woman? Is there more ? 

Cor. More, sir, and worse. She did confess she 
had 
For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took, 50 
Should by the minute feed on life and lingering 
By inches waste you: in which time she pur- 
posed, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kissing, to 
Overcome you with her show, and in time. 
When she had fitted you with her craft, to work 
Her son into the adoption of the crown : 
But, failing of her end by his strange absence. 
Grew shameless-desperate; open'd, in despite 
Of heaven and men, her purposes ; repented 
The evils she hatch'd were not effected ; so 60 
Despairing died. 

Cym. Heard you all this, her women? 

54. "and in timt^; so F. 1; Ff. ^, 3, 4, "ye$ and in Umt^; S. 
Walker conj. "and in due time/* etc — I. G. 

55. "to work her eon into the adoption of the crown"; to procura 
his adoption as heir. — C. H. H. 
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Ladies. We did, so please your highness 
Cym. Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful. 
Mine ears that heard her flattery, nor my heart 
That thought her like her seeming; it had been 

vicious 
To have mistrusted her : yet, O my daughter 
That it was folly in me, thou mayst say. 
And prov^ it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all I 

Enter LuciuSj lachimOj the Soothsayer^ and other 
Roman Prisoners ^ guarded; Posthumus behind, 
and Imogen. 

Thou comest not, Caius, now for tribute ; that 
The Britons have razed out, though with the loss 
Of many a bold one ; whose kinsmen have made 

suit 71 

That their good souls may be appeased with* 

slaughter 
Of you their captives, which ourself have 

granted : 
So think of your estate. 
IjUC. Consider, sir, the chance of war: the day 
Was yours by accident ; had it gone with us. 
We should not, when the blood was cool, have 

threatened 
Our prisoners with the sword. But since the 

gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be caird ransom, let it come : sufficeth 8Q 

68. "prove it in thy feeling^'; attest it by your own sufferingis. — 
C. rL rl. 
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A Roman with a Roman's heart can suffer : 

Augustus lives to think on 't : and so much 

For my peculiar care. This one thing only 

I will entreat ; my boy, a Briton bom, 

Let him be ransom'd : never master had 

A page so kind, so duteous, diligent. 

So tender over his occasions, true. 

So feat, so nurse-like: let his virtue join 

With my request, which I '11 make bold your 

highness 
Cannot deny; he hath done no Briton harm, 90 
Though he have served a Roman : save him, sir, 
And spare no blood beside. 

Cym. I have surely seen him: 

His favor is familiar to me. Boy, 
Thou hast look'd thyself into my grace. 
And art mine own. I know not why, nor where- 
fore. 
To say, live, boy : ne'er thank thy master ; live : 
And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt. 
Fitting my bounty and thy state, I '11 give it ; 
Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner. 
The noblest ta'en. 

Imo. I humbly thank your highness. 100 

Luc. I do not bid thee beg my Uf e, good lad. 
And yet I know thou wilt. 

Imo. No, no : alack. 

There 's other work in hand: I see a thing 
Bitter to me as death : your life, good master. 
Must shuffle for itself. 

Liuc. The boy disdains me, 

He leaves me, scorns me: briefly die their joys 
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That place them on the truth of girls and boys. 

Why stands he so perplex'd? 
Cym. What wouldst thou, boy? 

I love thee more and more: think more and 
more 

What 's best to ask. Ejiow'st him thou look'st 
on? speak, 110 

Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend? 
Imo. He is a Roman; no more kin to me 

Than I to your highness ; who, being bom your 
vassal, ) 

Am something nearer. 
Cym. . Wherefore eyest him so? 

Imo. I 'U tell you, sir, in private, if you please 

To give me hearing. 
Cym. Aye, with all my heart. 

And lend my best attention. What's thy 
name? 
Irnx). Fidele, sir. 
Cym. Thou 'rt my good youth, my page ; 

I '11 be thy master: walk with me; speak freely. 
[Cymheline and Imogen converse apart. 
Bel. Is not this boy revived from death? 
Arv. One sand another 120 

Not more resembles that sweet rosy lad 

Who died, and was Fidele. What think you? 
Crui. The same dead thing alive. 

190. "One sand another not more resembles^; some words are per- 
haps lost. Walker conjectured that two half lines had dropped 
Ollt^— 

Not more resembles [ 

Than he resembles] that sweet rosy lad, etc— C. H. H. 
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Bel. Peace, peace 1 see further ; he eyes us not ; f or- 
hear; 

Creatures may be alike : were 't he, I am sure 

He would have spoke to us. 
Gui. But we saw him dead, 

Bel. Be silent; let's see further. 
Pis. lAsideli It is my mistress : 

Since she is Hving, let the time mm on 

To good or bad. 

ICymbeline and Imogen come fonoard. 
^ym. Come, stand thou by our side ; 

Make thy demand aloud. [To IacMmo'\ Sir, 
step you forth; 130 

Give answer to this boy, and do it freely; 

Or, by our greatness and the grace of it. 

Which is our honor, bitter torture shall 

Winnow the truth from falsehood. On, speak 
to him. 
Imo. My boon is that this gentleman may render 

Of whom he had this ring. 
Post. lAiide'i What 's that to him? 

Cym. That diamond upon your finger, say 

How came it yours ? 
lack. Thou It torture me to leave unspoken that 

Which, to be spoke, would torture thee. 
Cym. Howl me? 140 

loch. I am glad to be constrained to utter that 

Which torments me to conceal. By villainy 

1 got this ring: 'twas Leonatus' jewel; 

iWhom thou didst banish ; and — ^which more may. 
grieve thee, 
' As it doth me,— a nobler sir ne'er lived 
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'Twixt sky and ground. Wilt thou hear more» 
my lord? 
Cym. All that belongs to this. 
lack. That paragon^ thy daughter, 

For whom my heart drops blood and my false 

spirits 
Quail to remember — Give me leave; I faint. 
Cym. My daughter? what of her? Renew thy 
strength : 150 

I had rather thou shouldst live while nature 

wiU 
Than die ere I hear more: strive, man, and 
speak. 
lack. Upon a time — unhappy was the clock 

That struck the hour! — ^it was in Rome, — ^ac- 
curst 
The mansion where I — 'twas at a feast, — O, 

would 
Our viands had been poison'd, or at least 
Those which I heaved to headl — ^the good Pos- 

thumus, — 
What should I say? he was too good to be 
Where ill men were; and was the best of all 
Amongst the rarest of good ones — sitting sadly. 
Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 161 

For beauty that made barren the swell'd boast 
Of him that best could speak ; for feature, lam- 
ing 
The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva, 
Postures beyond brief nature ; for condition, 
A shop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for; besides that hook of wiving, 
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Fairness which strikes the eye — 

Cym. I stand on fire : 

Come to the matter. 

lack. All too soon I shall. 

Unless thou wouldst grieve quickly. This Pos- 
thumus, 170 

Most like a noble lord in love and one 
That had a royal lover, took his hint, 
And not dispraising whom we praised, — ^therein 
He was as calm as virtue — ^he began 
His mistress* picture; which by his tongue being 

made, 
And then a mind put in 't, either our brags 
Were crack'd of kitchen-trulls, or his descrip- 
tion 
Proved us unspeaking sots. 

Cym. Nay, nay, to the purpose. 

Jack. Your daughter's chastity — ^there it begins. 
He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 180 
And she alone were cold : whereat I, wretch. 
Made scruple of his praise, and wagered with 

him 
Pieces of gold 'gainst this which then he wore 
Upon his honored finger, to attain 
In suit the place of 's bed and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery : he, true knight. 
No lesser of her honor confident 
Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring ; 
And would so, had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phoebus' wheel; and might so safely, had 
it 190 

Been all the worth of 's car. Away to Britain 
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Post I in this design: well may you, sir. 
Remember me at court ; where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 
'Twixt amorous and villainous. Being thus 

quench'd 
Of hope, not longing, mine ItaUan bram 
'Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely ; for my vantage, excellent ; 
And, to be brief, my practice so prevaU'd, 
That I returned with simular proof enough 200 
To make the noble Leonatus mad. 
By woundmg his beUef in her renown 
With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her brace- 
let,— 

cunning, how I got itl — ^nay, some marks 
Of secret on her person, that he could not 
But think her bond of chastity quite crack'd, 

1 having ta'en the forfeit. Whereupon — 
Methinks I see him now — 

Post. lAdvancingl Aye, so thou dost, 

Italian fiend! Aye me, most credulous fool, 210 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing. 
That 's due to all the villains past, in being. 
To come I O, give me cord, or knife, or poisons 
Some upright justicerl Thou, king, send out 
For torturers ingenious : it is I 
That all the abhorred things o' the earth amend 

' By being worse than they. I am Posthumus, 
That kill'd thy daughter: villain-Uke, I lie; 

208. "the forfeif; the fine paid for breach of a •Twnd'^ or con- 
tract.— C. H. H. 
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That caused a lesser villain than myself, 
A sacrilegious thief, to do 't. The temple 220 
Of virtue was she ; yea, and she herself. 
Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 
The dogs o' the street to bay me t every villain 
Be call'd Fosthumus Leonatus, and 
Be villainy less than 'twas! O Imogen! 
My queen, my life, my wife I O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen 1 
Imo. Peace, my lord ; hear, hear — 

Post. Shall 's have a play of this? Thou scornful 

iPage, 

There lie thy part. [StriMng her: she faUs. 
Pis. O, gentlemen, help! 

Mine and your mistress! O, my lord Fosthu- 
mus! 230 

You ne'er kiU'd Imogen till now. Help, help! 

Mine honored lady! 
Cym. Does the world go round? 

Post. How come these staggers on me ? 
Pis. Wake, my mistress! 

Cym. If this be so, the gods do mean to strike me 

To death with mortal joy. 
Pis. How fares my mistress? 

Imo. O, get thee from my sight; 

Thou gavest me poison: dangerous fellow, 
hence! 

Breathe not where princes are. 

291. '*and she herself; not only the temple of virtue, but Tirtue 
herself.— H. N. H. 

995. ^'Be foillainy less than 'twcu^'; let villainy be a term for less 
heinous acts, those truly vile taking their name from Posthumus.— 

^A £1* Xl« 
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Cym. The tune of Imogen! 

1^18. Lady, 

The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if 240 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing: I had it from the queen. 

Cym. New matter still? 

Imo. It poisoned me. 

Cor. O gods! 

I left out one thing which the queen confessed. 
Which must approve thee honest: *If Fisanio 
Have,' said she, 'given his mistress iiiat confec- 
tion 
iWhich I gave him for cordial, she is served 
As I would serve a rat.' 

'Cym. What 's this, Cornelius? 

Cor. The queen, sir, very oft importuned me 
To temper poisons for her, still pretending 250 
The satisfaction of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. 
Of no esteem: I, dreading that her purpose 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain stu£^, which being ta'en would cease 
The present power of life, but in short time 
All offices of nature should again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta'en of it 9 

Imo. Most like I did, for I was dead. 

Bel. My boys^ 

There was our error. 

Gm. This is, sure, Fidele. 260 

955. "Ceoii^ was not imf requently; used thus as a transitiTe Terb* 
XXXII— 11 161 
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Imo. Why did you throw your wedded lady from 
you? 

Think that you are upon a rock, and now 

Throw me again. [Emhracing him. 

Post. Hang there like fruit, my soul. 

Till the tree die 1 
Cym, How now, my flesh, my child! 

What, makest thou me a dullard in this act? 

Wilt thou not speak to me? 
Imo. [Kneeling] Your blessing, sir. 

Bel. [To Grui. and Arv.'] Though you did love this 
youth, I blame ye not ; 

You had a motive for 't. 
Cym. My tears that fall 

Prove holy water on thee I Imogen, 

Thy mother 's dead. 
Imo. I am sorry for 't, my lord. 270 

Cym. O, she was naught ; and long of her it was 

That we meet here so strangely : but her son 

Is gone, we know not how nor where. 
Pis. My lord, 

Now fear is from me, I '11 speak troth. Lord 
Cloten, 

Upon my lady's missing, came to me 

With his sword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, 
and swore, 

969. "upon a rocW; t. e. ''as a shipwrecked sailor." Cf. the close 
of Goethe's Tas»o: — 

So klammert sich der Schiffer endlich noch 
Am Felsen fest.-— C. H. H. 

963. The stage-direction was first inserted by Hanmer, and ex- 
plains the meaning of the lines, and gets rid of a long series of 
unnecessary emendations. — I. G. 
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If I discovered not which way she was gone. 
It was my instant death. By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my master's 
Then in my pocket ; which directed him 280 
To seek her on the mountains near to Milford; 
Where, in a frenzy, in my master's garments. 
Which he enforced from me, away he posts 
With tmchaste purpose, and with oath to violate 
My lady's honor : what became of him 
I further know not. 

Gm. Let me end the story: 

I slew him there. 

Cym. Marry, the gods for fend I 

I would not thy good deeds should from my 

lips 
Pluck a hard sentence : prithee, valiant youth. 
Deny 't again. 

Gut. I have spoke it, and I did it. 290 

Cym. He was a prince. 

Gui. A most incivil one : the wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke 

me 
With language that would make me spurn the 

sea. 
If it could so roar to me: I cut off 's head; 
And am right glad he is not standing here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Cym. I am sorry for thee : 

By thine own tongue thou art condemned, and 

must 
Endure our law: thou 'rt dead. 

Imx>. That headless man 
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I thought had been my lord. 

Cym. Bind the offender, 300 

And take hun from our presence. 

Bel. Stay, sir king: 

This man is better than the man he slew. 
As well descended as thyself, and hath 
More of thee merited than a band of Clotens 
Had ever scar for. [To the Gruard] Let his 

armis alone; 
They were not bom for bondage. 

K!ym. Why, old soldier, 

Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By' tasting of our wrath? How of descent 
As good as we? 

'Arv. In that he spake too far. 

Cym. And thou shalt die f or't. 

\Bel. We will die all three: 310 

But I will prove tibat two on 's are as good 
As I have given out him. My sons, I nmst 
For mine own part unfold a dangerous speech. 
Though haply wdl for you. 

'Arv. Your danger 's ours. 

Gui. And our good his. 

Bel. Have at it then, by leave. 

Thou hadst, great king, a subject who 
Was call'd Belarius. 

305. "9c<jaf^; "had ever #. forf* t. e, had ever Tecdved a scar for; 
Ff. 1, 9, "eearre"; Collier conj. "senee^'j Singer (ed. 9), ''eeore"; 
Bailey eonj. "soar."— I. G. 

308. *'by tasting of our wrath*'; the consequence is talcen for the 
whole action; by tasting is by forcing ue to make thee to taste, — 
H. N. H. 

313. "For mine own part . • • dangerous^; dangerous as re- 
ggxds mysdf^— C H. H. 
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Cym. What of him? he is 

A hanish'd traitor. 
Bel. He it is that hath 

Assumed this age, indeed a banish'd man; 

I know not how a traitor. 
Cym. Take him hence : 320 

The whole world shall not save him. 
Bel. Not too hot: 

First pay me for the nursing of thy sons; 

And let it be confiscate all, so soon 

As I have received it. 
Cym. Nursing of my sons I 

Bel. I am too blimt and saucy : here 's my knee : 

Ere I arise I will prefer my sons; 

Then spare not the old father. Mighty sir, 

These two young gentlemen, that call me father 

And think they are my sons, are none of mine ; 

They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 330 

And blood of your begetting. 
Cym. How I my issue 1 

Bel. So sure as you your father's. I, old Morgan^ 

Am that Belarius whom you sometime banish'd t 

Your pleasure was my mere offense, my pun- 
ishment 

Itself, and all my treason : that I suffered 

Was all the harm I did. These gentle princes — 

For such and so they are — ^these twenty years 

319. "assumed this ag^'; referring to the different appearance which 
he now makes in comparison with that when Cymbeline last saw him. 
— H. N. H. 

334. "my mere ofenst^; the old copy reads "neere offence"; the* 
emendation is by Mr. Tyrwhitt. Belarius means, "My crime, my^ 
punishment, and all the treason that I committed, originated in, and 
were founded on, your caprice only." — H. N. H. 
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Have I train'd up : those arts they have as I 
Could put into them; my breeding was, sir, as 
Your highness knows. Their nurse, Euriphile, 
Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these chil- 
dren 341 
Upon my banishment : I moved her to 't. 
Having received the ptmishment before 
For that which I did then: beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treason: their dear loss, 
The more of you 'twas felt, the more it shaped 
Unto my end of stealing them. But, gracious 

sir, 
Here are your sons again ; and I must lose 
Two of the sweet'st companions in the world. 
The benediction of these covering heavens ^^^ 
Fall on their heads Uke dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with stars. 
'Cym. Thou weep'st, and speak'st. 

The service that you three have done is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'st. I lost my chil- 
dren: 
If these be they, I know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. 
Bel. Be pleased awhile. 

This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 
Most worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius : 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 359 

346. "shaped unto"; feU in with.— C. H. H. 

359. "Thou weepesf; "Thy tears give testimony to the sincerity 
of thy relation; and I have the less reason to be incredulous, be- 
"<:ause the actions which you have done within my knowledge are 
more incredible than the story which you relate." The king reasons 
▼ery justly (Johnson). — H. N. H. 

354. "UfUikeT; unlikely.— C. H. H. 
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Your younger princely son; he, sir, was lapp'd 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which for more probation 
I can with ease produce. 
Cym. Guiderius had 

Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star ; 
It is a mark of wonder. 
Bel. This is he ; 

Who hath upon him still that natural stamp : 
It was wise nature's end in the donation. 
To be his evidence now. 
Cym. O, what am I ? 

A mother to the birth of three? Ne'er .mother 
Rejoiced deliverance more. Blest pray you be. 
That, after this strange starting from your orbs, 
Youmay reignin themnowl O Imogen, 372 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom. 

Imo. No, my lord; 

I have got two worlds by't. O my gentle 

brothers. 
Have we thus met? O, never say hereafter 
But I am truest speaker : you call'd me brother. 
When I was but your sister; I you brothers. 
When ye were so indeed. 

Cym. Did you e'er meet? 

Arv. Aye, my good lord. 

Gui. And at first meeting loved, 

Continued so, until we thought he died. 380 

Cor. By the queen's dram she swallow'd. 

Cym. O rare instinct ! 

378. "When yt^*; Howe's emendation of Ff., "When %De"; Capell, 
"Wh^ yofk"— I. G. 
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When shaU I hear aU through? This fierce 

abridgment 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in. Where? how 

lived you? 
And when came you to serve our Roman cap- 
tive? 
How parted with your brothers? how first met 

them? 
Why fled you from the court? and whither? 

These, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, should be de- 
manded ; 
And all the other by-dependances, 390 

From chance to chance: but nor the time nor 

place 
Will serve our long inter'gatories. See, 
Posthumus anchors upon Imogen; 
And she, like harmless lightning, throws her 

eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a joy: the counterchange 
Is severally in all. Let 's quit this ground. 
And smoke the temple with our sacrifices. 

382. "fiercer disordered; (?) vehement, rapid; Collier conj. 
*'foredr; Bailey conj. "brief."— I. G. 

383. "circumstantial branches, which distinction should be rich in"; 
separate narratives which ought to be followed out in all their rich 
detail.— C. H. H. 

384. "distinction should be rich in" i, e, "Ought to be rendered 
distinct by a liberal amplitude of narrative" (Steevens). — I. G. 

3B2, "our long inter* gatories"; Tyrwhitt conj., adopted by Malone; 
F., "our long Interrogatories" — I. G. 
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ITo Belarius] Thou art my brother; so we'll 

hold thee ever. 399 

Imo. You are my father too ;• and did relieve me. 

To see this gracious season. 
Cym. All o'erjoy'd, 

Save these in bonds: let them be joyful too. 

For they shall taste our comfort. 
Imo. My good master, 

I will yet do you service. 
Luc. Happy be you! 

Cym. The forlorn soldier that so nobly fou^t, 

He would have well becomed this place and 
graced 

The thankings of a king. 
PoH. I am, sir. 

The soldier that did company these three 
^ In poor beseeming ; 'twas a fitment for 

The purpose I then followed. Tha\ I was he, 

Speak, lachimo : I had you down, and might 411 

Have made you finish. 
lax^h. [Kneeling] I am down again: 

But now my heavy conscience sinks my knee. 

As then your force did. Take that life, be- 
seech you, 

Which I so often owe : but your ring first ; 

And here the bracelet of the truest princess 

That ever swore her faith. 
Post. Kjieel not to me: 

The power that I have on you is to spare you; 

The malice towards you to forgive you : live, 

And deal with others better. 
Cym. Nobly doom'd! ^20 
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We '11 learn our f reeness of a son-in-law ; 
Pardon 's the word to all. 

^Arv. You holp us, sir. 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother ; 
Joy'd are we that you are. 

Post Your servant, princes. Good my lord of 
Rome, 
Call forth your soothsayer: as I slept, me- 

thought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd. 
Appeared to me, with other spritely shows 
Of Lne own kindred: when I waked. I found 
This label on my bosom ; whose containing 430 
Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it: let him show 
His skill in the construction. 

Iaic. Philarmonus 1 

Sooth. Here, my good lord. 

Luc. Read, and declare the meaning. 

Sooth. IReads] *When as a lion's whelp shall, 
to himself unknown, without seeking find, 
and be embraced by a piece of tender air, and 
when from a stately cedar shall be lopped 
branches, which, being dead many years, shall 
after revive, be jointed to the old stock and 440 

498. "Spritely shows" are groups of sprites, ghostly appearances. — 
H. N. H. 

434f-440. Coleridge remarks upon this strange "label" as follows: 
"It is not easy to conjecture why Shakespeare should have intro- 
duced this ludicrous scroll, which answers no one purpose, either 
propulsive or explicatory, unless as a joke on etymology." Collier 
thinks "it is very possible that the scroll and the vision were parts 
of an older play." Our agreement with him herein has been already 
declared. — H. N. H. 
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freshly grow, then shall Posthumus end his 
miseries, Britain be fortunate and flourish in 
peace and plenty.' 

Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp ; 
The fit and apt construction of thy name. 
Being Leo-natus, doth import so much. 
[To Cyrnhelinel The piece of tender air, thy vir- 
tuous daughter, 
Which we call 'mollis aer;' and 'mollis aer' 
We term it 'mulier:' which 'mulier' I divine 
Is this most constant wife; who even now, 450 
Answering the letter of the oracle, 
Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp'd about 
With this most tender air. 

Cym. This hath some seeming. 

Sooth. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 

Personates thee : and thy lopp'd branches point 
Thy two sons forth; who, by Belarius stol'ii. 
For many years thought dead, are now revived, 
To the most majestic cedar joui'd, whose issue 
Promises Britain peace and plenty. 

Cym. Well; 

My peace we will begin. And Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we submit to Caesar 461 
And to the Roman empire, promising 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissuaded by our wicked queen; 
Whom heavens in justice both on her and hers 

460. "3fy peace we will begin"; it should apparently be, ''By peace 
we wUl begin." The Soothsayer says, that the label promised to 
Britain '*peace and plenty." To which Cymbeline replies, "We will 
begin with peace, to fulfill the prophecy." — H. N. H. 
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Have laid most heavy hand. 
Sooth. The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The vision, 
Which I made known to Lucius ere the stroke 
Of this yet scarce-cold battle, at this instant 470 
Is full accomplished ; for the Roman eagle, 
From south to west on wing soaring aloft, 
Lessened herself and in the beams o' the sun 
So vanish'd: which foreshow'd our princely 

eagle, , 

The imperial Csesar, should again unite 
His favor with the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which shines here in the west. 
Cym. Laud we the gods ; 

And let our crooked smoke$ climb to their nos- 
trils 
From our blest altars. Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. Set we forward: let 480 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together: so through Lud's town 

march : 
And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we '11 ratify ; seal it with feasts* 
Set on there I Never was a war did cease. 
Ere bloody hands were washed, with such a 
peace. lEaeunt 

466. "laid most hea/cy hand^; that is, have laid most heavy hand on. 
Many such elliptical passages are found in Shakespeare. — H. N. H. 
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Abode ; ^'desire my man's a.", i e, 
bid my senrant to stay; I. vL 
53. 

Absolute, absolutely certain, 
positive; IV. iL 106. 

Abuse, deceive; I. vL 131; IV. IL 
351. 

Abused, deceived; I. iv. 1^4; III. 
iv. 106. 

Act, action, operation; I. v. 89* 

AcnoK, state, course; V. iv. 151. 

Adjourk'd, deferred; V. iv. T8. 

Admiratiok, wonder, astonish- 
ment; I. iv. 5; I. vi. ,38. 

, veneration, and wonder; 

IV. ii. 233. 

Adoreb, idolator; I. iv. 89. 

Advejttube, run the risli:; III. iv. 
157. 

Advektubed, dared, ventured; I. 
vi. 179. 

Advice; *H>est a.", deliberate con- 
sideration; I. i. 156. 

Afeabd, afraid; IV. iL 94. 

Affected, loved; V. v. 38. 

Affiaxtce, fldelitj; I. vi. 163. 

Affibbcatiok; **bloody a.", •*geal- 
ing the truth with his blood"; 
I. iv. 70. 

Affbokt; "gave the a.**, con- 
fronted the enemy; V. iii 87. 

* confront; IV. iii 39. 

Afeic, Africa; I. i. 167. 

After, afterwards; I. v. 80; I. 
vi. 50; II. iii. 00. 



After, according to; IV. ii. S34. 
Ajter*eye, look after; I. iii 16. 
Ant's FRoic, air there is away 

from; III. iii 99. 
Albeit, although; II. iii. 69. 
Allow'o, acknowledged; III. iii. 

17. 
Amazed, confused; IV. iii 98. 
Akbkd, maice better; V. v. 916. 
Akcient, old, aged; V. iii 15. 
AKDmovs, irons at the side of the 

flrqplace; II. iv. 88. 
Aknot, harm; IV. iii. 34. 
Answer, punishment; IV. iv. 13. 
return, retaliation; V. iii. 

79. 

correspond to; IV. ii. 199. 
AirswER'o Hiic» done like him; 

V. iii 91. 
Ape, mimic, imitator; II. ii. 31. 
Appabeitt, plain, evident; II. iv. 

56. 
Appbehextsiok, conception; IV. 

ii 110. 
Appbobatiok, attestation; L iv. 

144. 
Approve, prove; IV. ii 380; V. 

V. 945. 
Approvers; '^eir a.", those who 

make trial of their courage; 

II. iv. 95. 
Arabiak bird, the phoenix; I. vi. 

17. 
Arm, take up into the arms; 

IV. U. 400. 
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Arkas, hangings of tapestiy; II. 
ii. 26. 

As, for; I. vi. 130. 

, like; II. iv. 84. 

, as if; IV. IL 50; V. ii. 16; 

V. iv. 116. 

Assumed^ put on; V. v. 319. 

At, on; III. iv. 194. 

Atone, reconcile; I. iv. 46. 

Attemptable, open to tempta- 
tion; I. iv. 79. 

Attended, listened to; I. vL 149. 

Attending, doing service; III. 
iii. 22. 

9 awaiting; V. iv. 38, 

AvERRiNQ, alleging; V. v. 903. 

Avoni!, begone! away!; I. i. 195. 

Back'd, seated upon the back 

of; V. V. 497. 
Base, a game in which th€ 

quickest runner is the winner; 

V. iii. 90. 
Basilisx, the fabulous monster 

whose look was supposed to 

strike the beholder with death; 

II. iv. 107. 

Bate, beat down, deduct; III. ii. 

56. 
Bay, bark at; V. v. 993. 
Beastly, like beasts; III. iii. 40; 

V. iii. 97. 
Becomed, become; V. v. 406. 
Behalf; "in the clock's b.", t. e. 

doing the service of a dock; 

III. ii. 75. 

Belch fbom, vomit from; III. 

v. 139. 
Bent, cast, look; I. i. 13. 
Beseech, I beseech; I. i. 153. 
Beseeming, appearance; V. v. 

409. 
Betid, happened; (Ff., "be- 

tide")i IV. iii. 40. 
Be what it is; let it be what 

it may; V. iv. 150. 



Beyond nature, which are im- 
mortal; V. V. 165. 

Bloods, temperaments; I. i. 1. 

Bold, sure, confident; II. iv. 2. 

Bondage, obligation; II. iv. 111. 

Book, tablet; V. iv. 133. 

Boot; '^to b.", in addition; I. v. 
69; II. iu. 36. 

Bore in hand, falsely pre- 
tended, abused with false 
hopes; V. v. 43. 

Bow, makes to bow; III. iii. 3. 

9 stoop in entering; III. iiL 

83. 

Brain not, do not understand; 
V. iv. 148. 

Brands, torches; II. iv. 91. 

Bravely, well; II. ii. 15. 

Bravery, "state of defiance'' ; III. 
i. 18. 

Brawns, arms; IV. ii. 311. 

Breeding, life; V. iii. 17. 

Bring, accompany, escort; I. U 
171. 

Brogues, thick shoes; IV. ii. 
914. 

Bugs, bugbears; V. iii. 51. 

But, except, without; V. v. 311. 

By, from; II. iv. 77, 78; III. 
V. 58. 

By-dependances, accessory cir- 
cumstances; V. V. 390. 

By-peeping, looking aside, side- 
long glances; (Johnson conj., 
adopted by Steevens* 1773, 
**ly€-peeping'r; Collier MS., 
"bo-peeping"; Keightlcy, "bide 
peeping"; &c., &c.); I. vi. 
108. 

Calves'-outs, fiddle-strings; II. 
iii. 35. 

Capon, perhaps used quibblingly 
for "capon" i. e. "with a cox- 
comb"; II. i. 97. 

Carl, churl, peasant; V. ii. 4. 
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Cabeiaoe; **your c" canning 

you off; III. iv. 191. 
Cased, covered; V. iii. 23. 
Cave, live in a cave; IV. ii. ISa 
Cave-keeper, one who lives in a 

cave; IV. ii. 298. 
Century, hundred; IV. ii. 391. 
CERTAiKiTT, Certain results; IV. 

iv. 27. 
Chaffless, without chaff; I. vi. 

178. 
Chance, event, circumstance; V. 

V. 391. 
Change you, do you change 

color; I. vi. 11. 
C^R^RACTERS, handwriting; III. ii. 
38. 

, letters; IV. ii. 49. 

Charge, burden, take hold of; 

III. iv. 45. 
Charm'd, made invulnerable; V. 

iii. 68. 
Charming, having magical, pro- 
tecting power; I. iii. 35. 

; "more c", t. e, charming 

more, bewitching others more; 
V. iii. 39. 
Check, reproof; III. iii. 22. 
CiNauE-flPOTTED, With fivc spots; 

II. U. 38. 
Circumstances, details; particu- 
lars; II. iv. 62. 
Citizen, cockney-bred, effemi- 
nate; IV. ii. 8. 
Civil, civilised; III. vi. 2S. 
Clean, altogether; III. vl. 20. 
Clipp'd, surrounded, encircled; 

II. iii. 138. 
Clipp'd about, embraced; V. v. 

453. 
Close, secret; III. v. 85. 
Closet, private chamber; I. v. 84. 
Cloth, dress, livery; II. iii. 1S7. 
Clotpoll, head; IV. ii. 184. 
Clouted brogues, hob-nalled 
boots; IV. ii. 314. 



Cloys, strokes with his claws; V. 

iv. 118. 
Cognizance, visible token; II. iv. 

137. 
Collection op, inference from; 

V. V. 433. 
Color; "against all c.*', contrary 
to all appearance of right; 
III. i. 53. 
Colors; "under her c", i. e. "un- 
der her banner, by her in- 
fluence"; I. iv. 33. 
Comfort, happiness, joy; V. v. 

403. 
CoMMONrKissiNG, kissiug any- 
thing and everything; III. iv. 
167. 
Companion, fellow; (used con- 
temptuously); II. i. 31. 
Company, accompany; V. v. 408. 
Comparative for, comparing 

with; II. iii. 133. 
Conclusions, experiments; I. v. 

18. 
CoNDmoN, character; V. v. 165. 
Conduct, escort, safe-conduct; 

III. V. 8. 
Confections, composition of 

drugs; I. v. 15; V. v. 346. 
Confident; **three thousand c", 
with the confidence of three 
thousand; V. iii. 39. 
CoNFiNERS, borderers; IV. ii. 337. 
Confounded, destroyed; I. iv. 60. 
Consequence, succession; II. iii. 

135. 
Consider, pay, reward; II. iii. 
33. 

, take into consideration; V. 

V. 38. 
Constant-qualified, faithful; I. 

iv. 73. 
Construction, interpretation; V. 

V. 433. 
Consummation, end, death; IV. 
ii. 380. 
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CoKTAiKiKo; *Sdiosc c", the con- 
tents of which; V. v. 430. 

COXTENT THEE, trOUblc IlOt thj- 

self about it; I. v. 26. 
Cokvet'o, stolen; I. i. 63. 
CoK.viNCE, overcome; I. iv. 113. 
CoRoiAi^ reviving to the spirits; 

I. V. 64. 
CouxTERCHAXGE, cxchange; V. v. 

396. 
CouxTBRs, round pieces of metal 

used in calculations; V. iv. 

175. 
Crack'd, blustered, bragged; V. 

V. 177. 

, broken; V. v. 907. 

Crare, skifP, a small vessel; 

(Sympson's conj., adopted by 

Steevens; Ff., **care"; Warbur- 

ton, adopted by Theobald, 

''oorrocJb"; Hanmer, "carack") ; 

IV. ii. 305. 
Ckescext, increasing, growing; 

I. iv. 2. 
Crop, harvest, produce; L vl. 33. 
Cubb'o, restrained; II. iii. 194. 
Curious, careful; I. vi. 191. 
Cutter, sculptor; II. iv. 83. 
CYDK.US, a river in Cilida; II. iv. 

71. 
Cttherea, Venus; II. ii. 14. 

Damm'o, stopped up; V. Ui. 11. 

Dark, mean, obscure; III. iv. 
148. 

Dear, deeply felt; V. v. 345. 

Debitor akd creditor, account 
book; V. iv. 179. 

Decat, destroy; I. v. 56. 

Defect; "d. of judgment", i, €. 
'the defective use of judg- 
ment" (Ingleby); IV. ti. 111. 

Defikite, resolute; I. vi. 43. 

Delicate, alluring; (?) ingen- 
ious, artful; V. v. 47. 

Delighted, delightful; V. iv. 109. 



Depeud, impend, remain in sus- 
pense; IV. ilL 93. 
Dependikg, resting, leaning; II. 

iv. 91. 
Desperate; '*upon a d. bed", 

dangerously ill; IV. iii. 6. 
Despite; ^In my d.", in defiance 

of me; IV. i 17. 
Die the death, die a violent 

death; IV. ii 96. 
DiFFERiNo multitudes, wRvenng 

multitudes, fickle mobs; III. 

vi. 86. 
Discover, disclose, ccxifess; I. vL 

98; III. V. 95. 
DisEDOED, surfeited; III. iv. Q'ft 
DisMissiox, rejection, dismissal; 

II. iii. 58. 
Doom'd, decided; V. v. 490. 
DouBTiKo, suspecting that; I. vi 

95. 
Drawk, tapped, emptied; V. iv. 

169. 
Drawx to hsad^ gathered to- 
gether, levied; III. v. 95. 
Druo-damk'd, detested for its 

drugs and poisons; III. iv. 15. 

BARinssT, money paid beforehand 

as a pledge; I. v. 6S. 
Elder, elder-tree; IV. ii. 59. 
Elder, t. e. later, of more recent 

date; V. i. 14. 
Elected, chosen; III. iv. 113. 
Election, choice; I. ii SO. 
Empery, empire; I. vi 190. 
EircHAFEo, enraged; IV. ii. 174. 
Ekcounter, meet; I. iii. 39. 

1 meet with; I. vi. 119. 

Ended, died; V. v. 30. 
Enforce, force, compel ; IV. iii 11. 
Enforced, forced; IV. i 91. 
Enlargement, liberty; II. iii. 

194. 
Entertain, take into service; IV* 

ii394. 
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BsTATE, state, condition; V. v. 74. 

£vEK, keep pace with, profit by; 
III. iv. 185. 

9 just; III. vi. 16. 

£vEKT, issue, result; III. ▼. 14. 

Ever, ever ready; I. iv. 43. 

BxHiBinoK, allowance; I. vi. 199, 

Exorciser, conjurer; IV. iL 976. 

Extexjd; ''to e. liim", t. €. to 
increase his reputation; I. iv. 
93. 

• ; "I do e. him within him- 
self, t. «. I praise him not 
more, but even less, than he 
deserves; I. i. S5. 

ExTREMiTT, cruelty; III. iv. 17. 



Fail, fault, offense; (Upton 

conj. "fall"); III. iv. 67. 
Fairies, evil fairies; II. iL 9. 
Faix'n-off, revolted; III. vii. 6. 
False, turn false; II. ilL 76. 
Fait, winnow, test; I. vi. 177. 
Fakgled, gaudily ornamented; 

V. iv. 134. 
Far; "speak him f.", praise him 

highly; (Ff. 3, 4, "fai^i L 

i. 9^. 
Fast, fasted; (Ff. 9, 3, 4, 

"feMf'i Hanmer, "fatting"; 

&c.); IV. ii. 347. 
Fatherly, in a fatherly way; 

II. iii. 40. 
Favor, beauty, charm; I. vi. 419. 
^ external appearance; IV. ii. 



104. 
-, countenance; V. v. 93. 



Fear, fear for; I. iv. 117. 
Fear'o, mixed with fear; (Tyr- 

whitt conj., adopted by Knight, 

"eear'd"; Hudson, "sere"; 

Elze, conj. "dear^*; &c., &c.); 

II. iv. 6. 
Fearful, full of fear; III. iv. 46. 
Feat, dexterous, neat; V. v. 88. 



Feated, fashioned; (Rowe, 

"featuf'd") ; Johnson, "femr- 

ed"); I. i. 49. 
Feature, shapes exterior; V« ▼• 

163. 
Fell, cruel; IV. ii. 109. 
Fellows, equals in rank; III. iv. 

94. 
Feodart, accomplice; III. iL 91. 
Fetch, take; I. L 81. 
Fetch in, take, capture; IV. ii. 

141. 
Fit, ready; III. iv. 179. 
FiTMEXT, equipment; V. v. 409. 
Fits, beiits; III. v. 99. 
Fitted^ prepared; V. v. 55. 
Fittikg, befitting, becoming; V. 

V. 98. 
Foot, kick; III. v. 151. 
For, as for; II. in. 116; V. ui. 

80. 
^ fit for, only worthy of; 

II. iii. 197. 
> because; III. iv. 54; IV. ii. 



199. 
-9 for want of; III. vi. 17. 



For all, once for all; II. iiL 

110. 
FoRE-EKD, earlier part; IIL ill. 

73. 

FoRESPEKT, previously bestowed; 
II. iii. 65. 

Forestall, deprive; III. v. 69. 

Fore-thikkivo, fore-seeing, an- 
ticipating; III. iv. 179. 

FoRFEiTERs, thosc who forfeit 
their bonds; III. ii. 38. 

FoRFExo, forbid; V. v. 987. 

FoRLORK, lost, not to be found; 
V. V. 405. 

FouNDATioKs, ^quibbling between 
fixed places and charitable in- 
stitutions" (Schmidt); III. vi. 
7. 

Fragments, scraps, remnants of 
food; V. iiL 44. 
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Peame to, conform; II. !ii. 62, 
FRAXCHI8B, free exercise; III. i 

58. 
Fraxklik, yeoman; III. ii. 79. 
Fraught, burden; I. i. 126. 
Freekess, generosity; V. v. 4^1. 
Fretted, ornamented, embossed; 

II. iv. 88. 
Friekd, lover; I. iv. 82. 
; *Ho fr.", for my friend; I. 

iv. 135. 
Friexdlt, in a friendly manner; 

V. V. 482. 
Frighted, affrighted, frightened; 

II. iU. 144. 
From, away from; I. iv. 18. 

, far from; V. v. 431. 

FvLL-HEARTED, fuU of courage 

and confidence; V. iii. 7. 
Fumes, delusions; IV. ii. 301. 
Furnaces, gives forth like a fur- 
nace; I. vi. 66. 



Gain; "g. his color," i. e, •*to re- 
store him to health'*; IV. ii. 
167. 

Gallowses, gallows; V. iv. 216, 

'Gak, began; V. iii. 37. 

Geck, dupe; V. iv. 67. 

Gentle, of gentle birth; IV. ii. 
39. 

GiGLOT, false, wanton; III. i. 31. 

'Gins, begins; II. iii. 24. 

Give me leave, pardon me; V. 
V. 149. 

Given, out, reported, made out; 
V. V. 312. 

Go BACK, succumb, give way; I. 
iv. 124. 

Go BEFORE, excel; V. ii. 8. 

Go EVEN, accord; I. iv. 52. 

GoRDiAN KNOT, the Celebrated 
knot, untied by Alexander; II. 
ii. 34. 

Great court, important court 
^'isiness; III. v. 50. 



Great morning, broad day: IV. 

ii.61. 
Guise, practice; V. i. 32. 
Gtves, fetters; V. iv. 14. 

Habits, garments; V. i. 30. 
Hand-fast, marriage engage- 
ment; I. V. 78. 
Hangings, hanging fruit; III. 

iu. 63. 
Haply, perhaps; III. iii. 29; IV. 

I 21, 
Happt, skillful, gifted; III. iv. 

178. 
Harder, too hard; III. iv. 165. 
Hardiment, boldness, bravery; 

V. iv. 75. 
Hardiness, hardihood, bravery; 

III. vi. 22. 
Hardness, hardship, want; III. 

vi. 21. 
Have at it. 111 tell my story; 

V. V. 315. 
Have with you!. Take me with 

you!; IV. iv. 50. 
Having, possessions; I. ii. 20. 
Havior, behavior; III. iv. 9. 
Head, armed force; IV. ii. 139. 
Heaved to head, raised to my 

Ups; V. V. 157. 
Hecuba, the wife of Priam; IV. 

U. 313. 
Herblets, small herbs; IV. ii. 

287. 
Hie thee, hasten; II. iii. 142. 
HiLDiNG, mean wretch; II. iii. 

127. 
Hind, boor, serf; V. iiL 77. 
Hold, fastness; III. vi. 18. 
HoLP, did help; V. v. 422. 
Home, thoroughly; III. v. 92. 
Horse-hairs, fiddle-bow; II. iii. 

34. 
How much, however much; IV. 

u. 17. 
Hunt, game taken in the chase; 

III. vi. 90. 
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loKORAXT, silly, inexperienced; 
III. i. 27. 

Imperceivebakt, dull of percep- 
tion; (Ffs, 'Hmperseuerant" 
(probably the correct read- 
ing) ; Hanmer, "iU-perseve- 
rant") ; IV. i. 17. 

Imperious, imperial; IV. ii. 35. 

Importance, import, occasion; I. 
iv. 49. 

Importaxztlt, with matters of 
such importance; IV. iv. 19. 

Ik, into; III. vi. 64. 

IxciviL, imcivil; V. v, 992. 

Ikjurious, maliciousy unjust; 
III. L 49. 

, insulting, insolent; IV. ii. 

86. 

IxsTRucT, inform; IV. ii. 360. 

Insultmext, insult; III. v. 147. 

IxTO, unto; I. vi. 167. 

Irreguloub, lawless, unprinci- 
pled; IV. ii. 315. 

Is, is in existence; I. iv. 90. 

Issues, deeds, actions; II. L 53. 

It, its; III. iv. 161. 

Jack, a small bowl at which the 
players aimed in the game of 
bowls; "to kiss the jack" is to 
have touched the jack, and to 
be in excellent position; II. i. 
2. 

Jack-slave, lowborn fellow; (a 
term of contempt) ; II. L 33. 

J AT, a loose woman; a term of 
reproach; III. iv. 59. 

Jeaix>ust, suspicion; IV. iii. 99. 

Jet, strut; III. iii. 5. 

Join; **j. his honor", i. e, "gave 
his noble aid"; I. i. 99. 

Journal, diurnal, daily; IV. ii. 
10. 

Jovial; "our J. star"; (in the 
old astrology, Jupiter was 
"the joy fullest star, and of the 



happiest augury of all", hence 
propitious, kindly) ; V. iv. 105. 

Jovial, Jove-like; IV. ii. 311. 

Joy'd, rejoiced; V. v. 494. 

Jump, risk; V. iv. 189. 

JusTiCER, judge; V. V. 914. 

Keep house, stay at home; III. 
m. 1. 

Ken.; "within a k.", within 
sight; III. vi. 6. 

Kitchen-trulls, kitchen-maids; 
V. V. 177. 

Knowing, knowledge; I. iv. 33; 
II. iii. 109. 

Known together, been ac- 
quainted with each other; I. 
iv. 40. 



Label, tablet; V. v. 430. 

Laborsome, elaborate; III. iv. 
168. 

Lady; "my good L", (?) friend; 
used ironically; II. iii. 157. 

Laming, crippling; V. v. 163. 

Lapp'd, wrapped, enfolded; V. v. 
360. 

Late, lately; I. i. 6; II. ii. 44. 

Laud we, let us praise; V. v. 477. 

Lay, wager ;^ I. iv. 173. 

Lay the leaven on, corrupt 
and deprave; III. iv. 65. 

Lean'd unto, bowed to, submit- 
ted to; L i. 78. 

Leans, is about to fall; I. v. 58. 

Learn'd, taught; I. v. 19. 

Leave; "by 1.", with your per- 
mission; V. V. 315. 

9 leave off, cease; I. iv. 118. 

Left, left off; I. iii. 15. 

, left off reading; II. ii. 4. 

Less; "without 1.", without more, 
with less (probably to be ex- 
plained as a double negative); 



I. iv. 26. 
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Let blood^ let suffer, perish; IV. 
ii. 168. 

LiEOERs, ambassadors; (Ff., 
"Leidgerg") ; I. ▼. 80. 

liiKZ, equal; I. i. 21; V. v. 75. 

9 the same; IV. U. 387. 

, likely; II. iv. 16. 

, equally; III. iii. 41. 

liiMB-MEAi., limb from limb; IL 
iv. 147. 

Line, fiU with gold; IL iii. 73. 

LoKO OF, through, owing to; V. 
V. 271. 

Looks us, seems to us; III. ▼. S3. 

LvciKA, the goddess of child- 
birth; V. iv. 43. 

Lud's town, the old name of 
London; III. i. S2. 

Maoded, maddened; IV. iL 313. 
Maddiko, maddening, making 

mad; II. ii. 37. 
Hade finish, put an end to; V. 

V. 412. 
Hakes, produces, causes; I. vi 

38. 
Hartial, resembling Hars; IV. 

ii. 310. 
Habt-buds, marigolds; II. iiL 

27. 
Hatch, arrangement ; III. vL 30. 
Hatteb, business; IV. iii. 28. 
Hean. affaibs, ordinary affairs; 

III. iL 62. 
Heans; ''your m.", as to your 

means; III. iv. 181. 
Heecubial; ''foot ul", L €. "light 

and nimble like that of Her- 

cury"; IV. ii. 310. 
Hebe, utter; IV. iL 92. 

, only; V. v. 834. 

HiNEBAL, poison; V. v. 50. 
HiNioN, darling, favorite; II. 

iii. 47. 
Hibeby; "noble m.", miserable 

nobiUty; V. iiL 64. 



Hoe, more; III. i. 36. 
Hoiett, half; I. iv. 127. 
Hobtal, deadly, fatal; I. iv. 48. 
HonoN, impulse; II. v. 20. 
HonvEs; "your three m.'*, the 

motives of you three; V. v. 

388. 
Hove, induce; I. L 103. 
Moved, incited, instigated; V. v. 

342. 
Hows, grimaces, wry faces; I. vi 

41. 
HuuEB, (fancifully derived from 
. "moUU a€r^') ; V. v. 449. 
HuTBST, most silent; I. vL 116. 

Naught, wicked; V. v. 271. 

Neat-hebd, keeper of cattle; I. 
i. 149. 

Nice, capricious; II. v. 26. 

NiCENEss, coyness; III. iv. 159. 

NoNPABEiL, paragon; II. v. 8. 

Nobth, north- wind; I. iii. 36. 

Note, reputation; I. iv. 2. 

, list; (?) "prescription, re- 
ceipt"; I. V. 2. 

k eminence; II. iii. 126. 

> notice, attention; IV. iii. 



44. 



— » "our n.*', taking notice of 
us; IV. iv. 20. 
-f take note, notice; II. ii. 24. 



Nothing, not at all; I. iv. 115. 

III. vi. 86. 
Nothing-gift, gift of no value; 

III. vi. 86. 
Now, just now; V. iii. 74. 
Numbeb'd, abundantly provided; 

L vL 36. 

Occasions; "over his o.", (?)= 
"in regard to what was re- 
quired*'; according to some, 
'^beyond what was required"; 
V. V. 87. 
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'Ods piTTiKiKs, a petty oath; IV, 

ii. £93. 
O'EBORowKy overgrown with hair 

and beard; IV. iv. 33. 
Of, with; I. vi. 150. 

, on; II. iii. 118; IV. iv. 48. 

< , by; II. iii. 138; III. vl. 55; 

IV. iv. 23; V. V. 346. 

9 over; IV. i. 25. 

, about, in praise of; V. ▼. 



177. 

Offer'd; **o. mercy," (?) par- 
don grantcid (but coming too 
late) ; I. iii 4. 

On, of; I. V. 75; III. iv. 48; IV. 
ii. 198. 

Ox's, of us; (F. 1, "<me'9"i 
8teevens, "of ug"*; Vaughan 
conj. 'V «#") ; V. V. 311. 

On't, of it; I. i. 164; V. ii. 8. 

Opeit'd, disclosed; V. ▼. 5& 

OPEaAiB, to set to work, to be 
active; V. v. 197. 

Ob, before; II. iv. 14. 

Obbb, orbits; V. v. 371. 

Oroer'd; ^more o.", better reg- 
ulated and disciplined; II. iv. 
21. 

Orderly, proper; II. ilL 63. 

Oroikance, what is ordained; 
IV. ii. 145. 

Or ere, before; III. ii. 67. 

, rather than; V. iii. 50. 

Out-peer, excel; III. vi. 87. 

Outsell, exceed in value; II. iv. 
102. 

Outsells, outvalues, is superior 
to; III. v. 74. 

Outstood, overstayed; I. vi. 
207. 

Outward, external appearance; 
I. i. 23. 

OvBRBUTB, pays too dear a price; 
I. i. 146. 

Owe, own; IIL L Sa 



Packiko, running off; (?) plot* 

ting; III. V. 80. 
Pahi, punished; IV. ii. 246. 
Paled iir» surrounded; III. i. 19. 
Pandar, accomplice; III. iv. 33, 
Pavo'd, pained; III. iv. 99. 
Paxtler, keeper of the pantry; 

II. iu. 128. 

Paragon, pattern, model; III. vi. 
44. 

Part; ••for mine own p.", for 
myself; V. v. 313. 

Parted, departed; III. vi. 52. 

Partisak, halberd; IV. ii. 399. 

Parts, endowments; III. V. 71. 

Passable, affording free passage; 
I. a. 10. 

Passage, occurrence; III. iv. 95* 

PxcuuAR, own particular, priv- 
ate; V. V. 83. 

Peevish, foolish; I. vi. 54. 

Penetrate, touch; II. iiL 15. 

Penitent, repentant; V. iv. 10. 

Perfect; ••I am p.", I am per- 
fectly well aware, I well know; 

III. i. 74. 

i perfectly well aware; IV. 

ii. 118. 
Perforce, by force; III. i. 73. 
Pervert, averted; II. iv. 151. 
Pinch, pain, pang; I. i. 130. 
Pleaseth, if it please; I. v. 5. 
Point; •'at p.", on the point of; 

III. i. 30; III. vi. 17. 

Point forth, indicate; V. v. 455. 
Post, hasten; V. v. 192. 
Posting, hurrying; III. iv. 39. 
Postxtres, shapes, forms; V. ▼• 

165. 
Powers, armed forces; III. v. 24. 
Practice, plot, stratagem; V. v. 

199. 
Prefer, recommend; II. ilL 52; 

IV. ii. 386. 
promote; V« ▼• 326* 
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pREFERMEirr, proDiotion; V. iv. 

^16. 
pREGXANT, evident; IV. ii. 325. 
pRESEXTLY, immediately; II. iii. 

U2. 
Pretty, fair, advantageous; III. 

iv. 151. 
PamEs, (?) ostentatious attire; 

II. V. 25. 
Priest, priestess; I. vi. 133. 
pRixcE, play the prince; III. iii. 

85. 
Prize, value; (Hanmer, "price*'; 

Vaughan, "peize"); III. vi. 77. 
Probation, proof; V. v. 362. 
Profess myself, proclaim myself 

(by the exuberance of my 

praise); I. iv. 82. 
Pboxe, eager, ready; V. iv. 209. 
Proof, experience; I. vi. 70; III. 

iii. 27. 
Proper, handsome; III. iv. 65. 

, own; IV. ii. 97. 

Pritkes, arranges liis plumage 

with his biU; V. iv. 118. 
Pudexcy, modesty; II. v. 11. 
Put on, incite to, instigate; V. i. 

9. 
PuTTOCK, kite; I. L 140. 

•Quarrelous, quarrelsome; III. iv. 

163. 
Quarter'd fires, camp fires; IV. 

iv. 18. 
Quench, become cool; I. v. 47. 
Question, put to the trial, i. e, 

fight a duel; II. iv. 52. 

Ravps, leaps; I. vi. 134. 
Rangers, nymphs; II. iii. 75. 
Rank, rankness; (used quib- 

blingly) ; II. i. 18. 
Raps, transports; I. vi. 51. 
Rare, overpowering, exquisite; I. 

i. 135. 



Ravening, devouring greedily; 
I. vi. 49. 

Razed oxtt, erased; (Ff., "rac'd 
out") ; V. V. 70. 

Ready, t. e, dressed for going 
out, ready dressed; (taken 
quibblingly in the more ordi- 
nary sense in the reply); II. 
iii. 87. 

Reason of, argue about, talk 
about; IV. u. 14. 

Reck, care; IV. ii. 154. 

Recoil, degenerate; I. vi. 128. 

Reft'st, didst deprive; (Ff., 
"refU") ; III. iii. 103. 

Relation* hearsay, report; II. iv. 
86. 

Remain, remainder, rest; III. 
i. 88. 

Remainders; 'Hhe good r. of the 
court," I. €. "the court which 
now gets rid of my unworthi- 
ness'* (used ironically) ; I. i. 
129. 

Remembrancer of her, he who 
reminds her; I. v. 77. 

Render, rendering an account; 
IV. iv. 11. 

9 surrender; V. iv. 17. 

, relate, tell; V. v. 135. 

Repented, regretted; V. v. 59. 

Report; "suffer the r.'*, may be 
told; I. iv. 66. 

, fame; III. iii. 57. 

Resty, torpid; III. vi. 34. 

Retire, retreat; V. iii. 40. 

Revolt, inconstancy; I. vi. 112. 

Revolts, revolters, deserters; IV. 
iv. 6. 

Right, truly; III. v. 3. 

Ripely, speedily; III. v. 22. 

Rock, rocky eminence ("such as 
a man has found refuge on in 
shipwreck" (Ingleby); V. v. 
262. 

Romish, Roman; I. vi. 152. 
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Ruddock, robin redbreast; (Ff.» 

"Baddocke") ; IV. u. SU. 
jRuKAOATB, renegade; I. vi 137. 

Safe, sound; IV. ii. 131. 

Sample, example; I. i. 48. 

Sauct, insolent; I. vL 151. 

Saviko reverence, asking par- 
don; IV. i. 6. 

Satest thou?, what do you say?; 
II. i. 29. 

ScoRK, mockeiy; V. iv. 195, 

Scriptures, writings (with per- 
haps a suggestion of its ordi- 
nary meaning); III. iv. 84. 

Sear up, prob. due to a blending 
of (i.) **sear''=dTy up, with 
(ii.) ••scar"="cere," t. e. seal, 
cover with wax, as linen is 
dipped in melted wax to be 
used as a shroud, (cp. ^'cere- 
ment," "cere cloth") ; I. i. 116. 

Searched, searched for; V. v. 
11. 

Season, tune; IV. iii. 92. 

Seasons cobcfort, i. e, "gives hap- 
piness its proper zest*'; I. vi. 
9. 

See, t. e, see each other; I. i. 
194. 

Seek through, pursue; IV. ii. 
160. 

Seem; "still s."=ever put on an 
appearance; I. i. 3. 

Seeming, external appearance; 
V. V. 65. 

, appearance of fact; "this 

hath some s.", this seems well- 
founded; V. V. 453. 

Self, same; I. vi. 199. 

Self-figured, self-contracted, 
formed by themselves; (Theo- 
bald conj., adopted by War- 
burton, ^'self'finger'iJP') ; II. iii. 
193. 



Sextseless, unconscious; II. iii. 
69. 

Senseless of, insensible to; I. i. 
135. 

Serving; *in their s.", employing, 
using them; III. iv. 174. 

Set on, forward, march on; V. 
V. 485. 

Sets, which sets; I. vi. 170. 

Set up, incite; III. iv. 91. 

Severally, each in his own way; 
V. V. 397. 

Shaked, shaken; I. v. 76. 

Shall, will; III. iv. 139. 

Shame, shyness, modesty; V. iii. 
99. 

Shameless-desperate, shameless- 
ly desperate; V. v. 58. 

Sharded^ protected by scaly 
wing-cases; III. iii. 90. 

Shes, women; I. iii. 99. 

Shop, store; V. v. 166. 

Short, take from, impair; I. vi. 
900. 

Shot, tavern reckoning, score; V. 
iv. 158. 

Show, deceitful appearance; V. 
V. 54. 

Shows, appearances; V. v. 498. 

*Shrew me, i, 0, beshrew me; a 
mild oath; II. iii. 146. 

Shrine, image; V. v. 164. 

Silly, simple; V. iii. 86. 

SiMULAR, false, counterfeited; V. 
V. 900. 

Single oppositions, single com- 
bats; (?) '*when compared as 
to particular accomplishments'* 
(Schmidt) ; IV. i. 16. 

Sinks, makes to sink; V. v. 413. 

SiNON, who persuaded the Tro- 
jans to admit into the city the 
wooden horse filled with armed 
men; III. iv. 62, 

Sir, man; I. vi. 160. 
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SntRAH, a fonn of address to an 

inferior; III. v. 80. 
Slight ik BUFFEEAircE9 careless 

in permitting it; III. v. 85. 
Slip you, let you go free; IV. 

iiLd9. 
Sluttert, the practice of a slut; 

I. vi. 44. 

Skuffj a candle that has been 

snuffed; I. vL 87. 
So, it is weU; II. iU. 17. 
Solace, take delight; I. vi. 86. 
Soldier to, enlisted to; (?) equal 

to; III. iv. 187. 
So UKK You» if it please you; 

II. ill. 60. 

SoMETHiKO, somewhat; I. i. 86; 

I. iv. 199. 

Sometime, sometimes; II. iii. 78. 

, once; V. V. 338. 

Sorer, more gi^evous^ more evil; 

III. vi. 13. \ 
South-fog; •'the S. rot him"; 

it was supposed that the south 
wind was charged with all 
noxious vapors and diseases; 

II. iii. 135. 

Spectacles, organs of vision; I. 

vi. 37. 
Speed; ''how you shall s.*', how 

you will fare; V. iv. 191. 
Sprightly, of good cheer, in good 

spirits; III. vi. 75. 
Sprited, haunted; II. iii. 143. 
Spritely, spirit-like, ghostly; V. 

V. 498. 
Spurs, shoots of the root of a 

tree; IV. ii. 58. 
Staggers, giddiness, reeling; V. 

V. 933. 
Staxd, "station of huntsmen 

waiting for game''; II. iii. 76. 

, withstand; V. iiL 60. 

Stakd'st so, dost stand up so; 

III. V. 56. 

Starve, die of cold; I. iv. 196. 



States, '•persons of highest 

rank"; III. iv. 40. 
Statist, statesman, politician; II. 

iv. 16. 
Still, continually; II. v. 30. 

f always; V. v. 950. 

Story, i. e. the subject of the 

embroideiy on the tapestry; II. 

ii. 97. 
Story him, give an account of 

him; I. iv. 39. 
Straight-pioht, straight fixed, 

erect; V. v. 164. 
Strain, impulse, motive; III. iv. 

96. 

9 stock, race; IV. ii. 94. 

Strait, straight; V. iii. 7. 
SiRANGE, foreign, a foreigner; I. 

vi. 54. 
Stricter, more restricted, less 

exacting; V. iv. 17. 
Stride a limit, overpass the 

bound; III. iii. 35. 
Strow, strew; IV. ii. 987. 
Suit, clothe; V. i. 93. 
SuppLYAXflT, auxiliary; III. vii. 

14. 
SuppLYMEKT, continuance of sup- 
ply; (Pope, "supply"); III. 

iv. 183. 
Sur-abditiok, surname; I. i. 33. 
Sweet, sweet-heart; (Collier MS., 

"*«««") ; I. V. 80. 
Swerve, go astray, mistake; V. 

iv. 199. 
Syenna, the ruler of Syenna; 

IV. ii. 341. 
Syitod, assembly of the gods; V. 

iv. 89. 

Tables, tablets; III. ii. 3ft. 
Take, take pay; III. vi. 94. 
Take ik, make to yield, over- 
come; III. ii. 9. 
-, conquer, overcome; IV. ii. 



191. 
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Take me uf, take me to task; II. 

i. 4. 
Taubkts; "beyond all t.", exceed- 
ing any sum; I. vi. 80. 
Taxunob, those tanned by the 

sun; IV. iv. 29. 
Targes, targets; "t. of proof, 

targets of tested metal; (F. 

4, "Targets''; Pope, "shields"; 

Capcll, "targe") ; V. v. 5. 
Taste, feel, experience; V. v. 

403. 
TAsmro of, experiencing, feeling; 

V. V. 308. 
Temper, mix; V. v. 950. 
Teitoer; •*t. of our presenf*, ten- 
dering of our present gift; I. 

▼i. 908. 
Tender ov» sensitiye to; III. v. 

40. 
Text, probe; III. iv. 119. 
That, for that, because; III. v. 

71. 

, since that; III. vii. 4. 

, that which; IV. ii. 125; V. 

iv. 135. 
-, so that; V. iii. 11; V. iv. 



45. 

Thereto, in addition thereto; IV. 

iv.33. 
Thick, fast, quickly; III. ii. 58. 
This, this is; (S. Walker conj. 

"th^') ; II. ii. 50. 
Threat, threaten; IV. ii. 127. 
Throughfare, thoroughfare; I. 

ii. 11. 
Throughly, thoroughly; II. iv. 

19; III. vL 36. 
Thuxder-stone, thunder bolt; 

IV. u. 971. 
Time, age; I. 1. 43. 
TixcT, color; II. ii. 93. 
Tirest ox, preyest upon (as a 

hawk) ; III. iv. 98. 
TiTAx, the god of the Sun; III. 

iv. 167. 



TrnLE, name; I. iv. 104. 
To, as to; I. iv. 113. 

, compared to; III. ii. 10. 

, is to be compared to; III. 

iU. 26. 
-, in addition to; IV. ii. 333. 



Tomboys, hoydens; I. vi. 199. 
ToxouE, speak; V. iv. 148. 
Touch, feeling, emotion; I. L 

135. 
Toys, trifles; IV. iL 193. 
Trims, dress, apparel; III. iv. , 

168. 
Trip me, refute me, give me the 

lie; V. V. 35. 
Troth, the truth; V. v. 974. 
Trow, I wonder; I. vi. 47. 
True, honest; II. iii. 77. 
Truer, more honest man; I. v. 

43. 
TuxE, voice; V. v. 938. 
Twixx'd, resembling each other 

like twins; I. vi. 35. 

Uxbext; "to be u.", to unbend 

thy bow; III. iv. 119. 
UxDERGo, undertake, perform; I. 

iv. 166; III. V. 110. 
Undertake, give satisfaction; II. 

L31. 
Uxparagox'd, matchless; I. iv. 

95; II. ii. 17. 
Uxpaved, castrated; II. iii. 35. 
UxpRizABLE, invaluable; I. iv. 

107. 
UxsPEAKixo soTS> blockhcads 

wanting power of speech; V. 

V. 178. 
UxTwixE, cease to twine; IV. ii. 

59. 
Up, put up; II. iv. 97. 
Up-cast, a throw directed 

straight up; II. i. 9. 
Use; "their u.*', they use us; IV# 

iv. 7. 
Utteraxce; "at u.", at all hE»^ 

ards; III. i. 74. 
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VALTTATioir, value; IV. iv. 49. 

Vaktaoe, opportunity; I. iii. 24h 

— ^ advantage; V. v. 198. 

Vaktaoes, favorable opportunity; 
II. iii. 5i. 

Venge, avenge; I. vi. 92. 

Verbal, wordy, verbose; II. ilL 
110. 

Vert Cloteit, Cloten himself; 
IV. ii. 107. 

View; "full of v.", full of prom- 
ise; III. iv. 151. 

Wage, wager; I. iv. 155. 

Waggish, roguish; III. iv. 161. 

"Waked, awoke; V. v. 429. 

Walk, withdraw, walk aside; I. 
i. 176; V. V. 119. 

Waitton, one brought up in lux- 
ury; IV. ii. 8. 

Warranit, pledge; I. iv. 70. 

Watch; "in w.'*, awake; III, Iv. 
44. 

Watching, keeping awake for; 

II. iv. 68. 

Way; "this w.", by acting in 

tliis way; IV. iv. 4. 
Weeds, garments; V. i. 23. 
WeI'I* ekcoitnter'd, well met; 

III. vi. 66. 

WsKCH-like, womanish; IV. ii. 
230. 



Went before, excelled; I. iv. 86. 

What, what a thing; IV. i. 16. 

When as, when; (Dyce, "when- 
a*"); V. iv. 138; V. v. 435. 

Which, who; II. iii. Ill- 

Whiles, while; I. v. 1. 

Who, whom; V. v. 27. 

Whom, which; III. i. 54. 

Windows, eyelids; II. iL 22. 

Wink, shut their eyes; V. iv. 
195. 

WiNKiNO, having the eyes shut; 
II. iii. 27. 

^ blind; II. iv. 89. 

Winter-ground, protect from the 
inclement weather of the win- 
ter; (Collier MS., "winter- 
guard"; Bailey conj. "winter- 
fend"; Elze, "wind around"); 

IV. ii. 229. 

WrrH, by; II. iii. 143; V. iii. 33. 
Woodman, huntsman; III. vL 28. 
Worms, serpents; III. iv. 38. 
Would so, would have done so; 

V. V. 189. 

Wrings, writhes; III. vi. 79. 
Write against, denounce; IL v* 

32. 
Wrying, swerving; V. L 5* 

You're best, you had better; IIL 
iL 79. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

By Emma D. Sanfobd 

GENEKAIi 

1. What are some of the reasons for assigning the prob- 
able date of composition of this play? 

2. Is Cymbeline absolute tragedy? Give a reason. 

8. What fairy legend is employed in the composition of 
this play? What historical element is made use of and 
what are its sources? 

4. Characterize this play. 

ACT I 

6. What is the dramatic value of the opening scene? 

6. In scene ii, explain the expression, "she's a good 
sign." 

7. What subtle form of reasoning does lachimo use to 
force Posthumus to a wager? 

8. In scene v, how is the reader prepared for the ulti- 
mate failure of the Queen's poison to effect death? 

9. What is the significance of the word "us" as used 
by Imogen in her repulsion of lachimo (scene vi)? 

10. What is lachimo's object in rousing Imogen to re- 
venge upon her husband's supposed infidelity? 

ACT n 

11. In scene ii, wherein is revealed the purpose of the 
trunk mentioned in a previous scene? 

12. Explain the use of lachimo's word, "windows," in 
relation to the eyes of Imogen (scene ii). 
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study Questions CYMBELINE 

18. Comment an lachimo's soliloquy, at Imogen's bed- 
side (scene ii), 

14. What was the ancient belief in regard to the lark? 
(See "Song" in scene iii.) 

16. Does Posthumus wait for a conclusive proof of 
Imogen's infidelity, before admitting her guilt? Haw 
does this fact help to complete the plot? 

ACT in 

16. How does the interview of Cymbeline with Caius 
Lucius help to portray the characters of the king, the 
queen, and Cloten? 

17. Compare Pisanio's confidence in Imogen's virtue 
with that of her husband (scene ii). Is this a feature 
of the plot and why? 

18. What new characters are introduced in scene iii? 
What do Belarius' apprehensions foretell? 

19. How do the two lads reveal their royal birth? 

SO. Comment on Imogen's protestations against her 
husband's charge of infidelity — was she convincing, pro- 
vided the reader had had no previous assurance of her 
innocence? 

21. What comparison does Imogen make of herself when 
she thinks her husband has become tired of her? Explain 
the comparison, in view of the custom prevailing at that 
time. 

22. Why does Imogen refrain from suicide? 

23. What change of mind suddenly comes to Imogen? 

24. What does Pisanio persuade her to do ? 

25. Why is the Queen so desirous for Imogen's down- 
fall? 

26. How does Cloten learn of Imogen's whereabouts? 
What does he plan to do, and how does this serve as a key 
to his whole character? 

27. How does scene vi continue to demonstrate the gen- 
tility of Imogen? 
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CYMBELINE Study Questions 

ACT rv 

28. How does scene i prove that "clothes do not make 
the man"? 

29. How does Shakespeare clear the stage (scene ii) 
for a duel? 

30. What IS the attitude of Belarius and of the two 
brothers at the death of Cloten? 

31. What is the poetical significance of the solemn music 
introduced in this scene? 

32. What lines refer to the ancient belief that the robin 
covered the graves of the dead (scene ii)? 

33. What do the commentators have to say about the 
Song in this scene? 

34. What lines, in Imogen's outburst upon the discovery 
of Cloten's body, justify the latter's boast of physical 
equality with Prometheus? 

35. What is the condition of affairs at Court in scene 
iii? How does it present Cymbeline? 

36. In scene iv, what natural instinct has come to the 
surface in the natures of the two young princes? 

ACT V 

87. In the opening lines of this Act, what is the atti- 
tude of Posthumus towards Imogen? 

38. What is the dramatic value of the battle ?n this 
Act? 

39. What change has come over lachimo? 

40. In scene iii, explain the meaning of "a narrow lane, 
an old man, and two boys." ^ 

41. How is Posthumus "charmed"? Does he seek 
death ? 

42. Name some of the plays in which Shakespeare has 
introduced apparitions, etc. 

43. Who is "the poor soldier" to whom Cymbeline and 
Belarius refer in scene v? 

44. How does the description of the Queen's death help 
to explain many things? 
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Study Questions. CYMBELINl 

46. How does Lucius' praise of his "page" contribul 
atill further to the many proofs of Imogen's beautifij 
character? 

46. Does lachimo's confession give the impression tha 
he had undertaken his deception of Posthumus more fo 
material gain or, out of deviltry? 

47. How is Imogen's identity revealed? 

48. Why does Belarius reveal the identity of Guideriu 
and Arviragus? 

49. What becomes of lachimo? 

60. What is the interpretation of the prediction suli 
mitted by Posthumus to the soothsayer? 

61. What chastening influence does the return of th 
young princes have upon Cymbeline? 

62. How does the play close, and why is it an appro 
priate ending? 

68. Whom do you regard as the central figure in tli 
play? 

64. Compare Fosthimius and Othello. 
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